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The Chevrolet Plan .for 
Distributing $4,000,000 
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HE production schedule of 

Chevrolet “Four-Ninety” 
Models for the seven months from 
January Ist to July 3lst, 1921, is 
fifty thousand cars. 


We will give $70 to each retail 
purchaser of a new open car or light 
delivery model, and $100 to each 
retail purchaser of a new closed 
car, provided we manufacture and 
sell fifty thousand Chevrolet Model 
“Four-Ninety” cars between Janu- 
ary Ist, 1921, and July 3l1st, 1921. 
This offer to be subject to the terms 
as set forth in full in the refund 
certificate which will be delivered 
to each purchaser. 


Fifty thousand cars is the mini- 
mum which will secure substantial 
savings in cost in manufacture. 
These savings will be passed on to 
the purchasers of these fifty thou- 
sand Cars. 


This plan is in keeping with the 
Chevrolet policy to make the price 
of its product as low as quality 
manufacture on a large scale will 


permit. It is in keeping with the 
Chevrolet purpose of providing 
quick,convenient,economical trans- 
portation at a cost within reach of 
those who want an automobile. 


Each purchaser of a Model 
“Four-Ninety” will receive a cer- 
tificate from his dealer, or from the 
Chevrolet retail store manager. 
This certificate will be redeemed 
as indicated on its face. 


This is a straightforward busi- 
ness proposition presented in a 
straightforward way. Whether 
you are in the market for a new 
car or not, you must not fail to 
learn the details of this unique and 
simple plan. It offers to every man 
of sound business judgment an op- 
portunity to take advantage of the 
best automobile value obtainable. 


Retail purchasers of Model 
“Four-Ninety” cars since October 
lst, 1920, will receive their certifi- 
cates through their local dealers or 
retail stores on application to them. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


More than 4,000 Dealers, Retail Stores and Service Stations in United States and Canada 






Chevrolet Model ‘‘Four-Ninety’’ Touring Car, $820 
‘Additional Chevrolet“ Four-Ninety” Models: Roadster $795; Sedan $1375; Coupe $1325; Light Delivery Wagon(1 Seat) $820; Chassis, $770 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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GETTING TOGETHER IN MINNESOTA 














MA KING the Twin Cities over from one of the 
A poorest markets for whole milk for the retail 
trade to one of the best in the country is the job the 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association has done. 
Back a few years ago, the big dealers ruled the 
market. Today it is the farmer who has the most 
influence in the control of the market milk business. 

The story of the milk producers of the two cities 
is worth telling as an account of codperative work 
in that particular field; it is worth even more, how- 
ever, as a typical example of the results of making 
a powerless and scattered collection of farmers into 
a unified organization. 

The real history of the Milk Producers starts back 
in March, 1916. At that time County Agent Kirk- 
patrick, of Hennepin county, in which the city of 
Minneapolis is located, called together the pro- 
ducers of that county, who had already formed sev- 
eral local associations. The farmers were met by 
the big dealers, who in effect told them to “Go get 
a reputation!”*—which they proceeded to do. 

A second meeting was called, this time of all the 
farmers that could be reached in the milk-selling 
territo tributary to the city. At this meeting, 
teld in St. Paul on the first of September, 1916, 
the “Twin City Milk Producers’ Association” was 
formed, with J. B. Erwin, of Minneapolis, as first 
, and the purpose of the association stated 
n the olution which follows: 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the executive 


commit . that producers get for their milk 
at least 50 per cent of the highest prevailing prices 
in the vin Cities, F. O. B. their farms or shipping 
points . . That the price on the above action 
be based upon 3.25 per cent legal standard milk. 


‘hat a sliding scale of prices, based upon 
butterfat content, be adopted. That all con- 
tracts become operative at one time (September 1.)” 

This was striking at the heart of their troubles 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


production. In fact, there was none. So, in 1919, 
the capital stock was raised to $500,000, and the 
par value cf the shares from $1 to $50 each. And 
in order to take care of the surplus milk supply a 
number of creameries have been purchased. They 
are the safety-valves of the organization. They 
complete its physical equipment. And with their 
acquirement the association became a “going con- 
cern” in the full sense of the term. 

Everybody knows that milk production ebbs and 
flows, not only from month to month, and season 
to season, but from day to day. But not so many 
people realize that on a cloudy day folks in town 
won’t drink as much milk as they will on a clear 
day. If you ask me why, you can go a-begging for 
an answer. I don’t know. They don't, that’s all. 

And in order to get the best and widest market 
you have to take on all the customers you can, and 
supply them with all the milk they want on their 
busiest milk-drinking days. To do this you may 
have to take ten or fifteen per cent more milk than 
they will use at some other season of the year, or on 
some particular day of the season. What are you 
going to do with the extra milk? 

These creameries that are now owned by the joint 
membership of the 
Make butter! 

Then you won't have to run soured milk into the 
gutters, at a loss to everybody, nor will you have 
to sell at a lowered price thru those periods when 
the supply is coming strong and the appetites of the 
consumers appear to be satistied. Today it is 938 
per cent of the milk to the consumers, and 7 to the 
factories; next week it is 88 per cent to the con- 
sumers, and 12 per cent to the factories—in either 
case 100 per cent absorption of the output of the 
farms by the trade. 

Most of these factories are out in the country. 
Under ordinary circumstances they are shipping 
stations, but if there is a glutted market thev be- 
come butter-producing plants overnight, on order 
from the manager of the association. And the local 
patrons never feel the difference. Everybody in the 
association gets the same price, no matter whether 
his milk is sold as whole milk or is worked up into 
butter or cheese. 

But accidents will happen in the best regulated 
cooperative associations, which is another way of 
saying that a possible strike may tie up the milk 


association are the answer. 
Or cheese! 


flowing to the city, and on short notice, or the 
weather conditions may so change that consumption 
is affected noticeably from day to day In order 


to have on hand all the milk that is called for, 
too much must be shipped in, and that means that 
both in St. Paul and Minneapolis there are cheese- 





Without any lost motion, and in December of that 
year they organized a $50,000 as- 
sociation, with shares at $1 each. 

Then the battle began. The 


lealers who had not been able to 
see the handful of farmers that 


had met them the spring before 
slarted in to break the new or- 
fanization. Suit was begun 
against the directors for attempt- 
ng to sell their products collect- 
'vely. The war board of the state, 
th 


‘He public safety commission, held 
upon the demand from 
umers, who were enlisted 
ide of the dealers in the 
that thereby cheaper milk 
result, and for two years 





the lictments returned against 
the ctors hung over them as a 
ing threat. Finally the in- 
dictments were quashed, and the 


legal battle was over, with the as- 


SOK on in possession of the field 
AS ecognized business firm, en- 
titlea 

‘ea to courteous treatment. 

\ 


\l this was achieved under a 
form of organization that is now 
Seen to have been weak. There 
Was not enough capital, and not 
sufficient protection against over- 


Country plant of the T 


a 
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win City Milk Producers’ Association. 








making plants ready to take the daily surplus, and 
capable of handling the output, together with the 
outside plants, in the event of a general tie-up. The 
amount of milk that goes thru the Minneapolis 
plant varies from 5,000 to 70,000 pounds per day. 
Fifteen or twenty thousand pounds more than was 
looked for is not an unusual day’s work for the 
Minneapolis plant, nor for the one located in St. 
Paul. 

[ must not forget to tell vou that the milk is han- 
dled in the city just as the other big dealers handle 
it—not to the patron direct, but is turned over to 
the distributors 
tail business 


small milk companies doing a re- 
and to the retail stores handling milk 
There has been some talk of taking over the retail 
distribution, but as yet it is only talk It’s a tre 
mendous job to actually put the milk down at the 
consumer’s door, and if a local distributor will do 
that work, and do it well, so much the better 

But if retail distribution troubles continue, it 
may happen that the association will have to step 
in and find some way to reach the consumer, not 
because it wants to take on that extra work and 1 
sponsibility, but because it desires to protect its 


customers, the consumers, and incidentally, of 
course, its own market But [ gather, from talk- 
ing with the manager, Mr. H. R. Leonard, that such 
a step will come when necessary, and not before 
This is in line with the general coéperative experi- 
ence, that when the farmer has gone, codperatively, 
to the retail distributor, he has gone far enough 

Now let us begin to cast up the result 

From the standpoint of the farmers the “Milk 


Producers” is a success. It has 
of milk. 


tabilized the price 
Every member of the association gets the 
same price for the same amount of the same quality. 
This price is reckoned on what is known as the 
“cheese basis”—that is, the valuable solids, in addi- 
tion to the butterfat, are paid for. And that sat- 
isfies the farmer. His price for milk this month 
is based upon last month's cheese 
value of milk And the 
who handle the a 


dealers 
ociation milk 
see the fairness of this fluctuat- 
ing contract arrangement. 
Cut-throat competition between 
farmer and farmer is done away 
with One is no longer used to 
“slug” the other. More than 300 
of them, in fifty-four local asso- 
ciations, whose members jointly 
own the physical properties be- 
longing to the a 
pulling together 
They do not compete with farm- 
ers outside the organization. All 
the fourteen creameries now 


oclation, are 


owned by the association have 
been taken over by purchase. 
When a local creamery becomes 
necessary to the association—that 
is, when its milk is needed to sup- 
ply the growing demand—it is 
“bought into the association. The 
members of the cooperative 
creamery get paid for their plant, 
and they take stock in the “Milk 
Producers.” 

The member is under contract 
to de- (Concluded on page 6) 
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Less Corn, Less Labor, More Money 
PROBABLY the most serious mistake of the 
United States in 1921 will 


prove to be the planting of too large an acre- 


farmers of the 


age to corn, oats, wheat and cotton. From an 


economic standpoint, it is almost as much of 
« sin to produce a great surplus of standard 
agricultural products as it is to bring about a 
great shortage. There is an effective demand 
every year for only a certain amount of the 
standard agricultural products, and all that 
can be done with any unusual surplus such as 
we have at the present time is to store it in the 
hope that the year following there may be a 
shortage. 

\fter a very careful mathematical study of 
the law of supply and de mand, as it has worked 
in the corn market of the United States since 
the Civil war, we have come to the conclusion 
that if we plant in the United States this 
spring as many acres of corn as we did a year 
ago, each hour of labor spent on the corn 
should bring in around 24 cents. If, however, 
we make a cut of about 10 per cent in the acre- 
age, the chances are that each hour of labor 
spent on the corn will bring in about 34 cents, 
and if we make a cut of 20 per cent each hour 
of labor should bring in about 65 cents. If 
the farmers of the United States could reduce 
their corn acreage this year by 20,000,000 
acres they would save about 500,000,000 hours 
of labor and at the same time increase their 
gross income by several hundred million dol- 
lars. All this would be approximately true, 
provided the farmers were organized in such 
fashion as to take action in the same way as 
the United States Steel Corporation, which at 
the present time is maintaining prices and 
wages by operating at about 40 per cent of 
plant capacity. 

Farmers are not organized in this matter 
of regulating supply to meet the demand in 
the same common-sense fashion as the United 
States Steel Corporation. The state and na- 
tional Farm Bureau federations, which are 
the most powerful of all farm organizations 
at the present time, still feel that they are not 
organized sufficiently to inaugurate a cam- 
paign looking toward reduced acreage. They 
say that the fact of the present tremendous 
corn and oat reserves should be brought to the 
attention of the farmers, but that each indi- 
vidual farmer should be left to his own devices 
in the matter of reducing or increasing grain 
acreage. And, of course, each man being left 
to himself, will plant this vear just about the 
same amount of grain as usual, with the result 
that we are likely to continue with this tremen- 


dous carry-over into 1922. The only thing 


that can save us is an unprecedented drouth. 


A cut of 20 per cent in corn acreage, accord- 
ig to the laws of probability, should give us 


we 


our normal corn carry-over into 1922, and 
should increase the return per hour for labor 
put on corn to three times as much as it would 
be if we planted our normal corn acreage this 
spring. Our farm organizations should center 
their attention on putting across the slogan, 
“Less corn, less work, more money.” From 
the standpoint of the farmer as a class, this 
slogan is absolutely sound as long as we have 
on hand 550,000,000 more bushels of corn than 
is customary. Nature was so kind to us last 
year in the matter of large crops that it be- 
hooves us this year to take things rather easy 
and avoid depleting our soil by another year 
of bumper crops, which will inevitably sell be- 
low cost of production. 

The time is short now to organize to meet 
the present emergency. Eventually, tho, situ- 
ations of this sort must be handled in the same 
way as Liberty loan drives during the war. 
There must be county and township acreage 
quotas, and local sentiment must be such as 
to make it extremely unpopular for any farmer 
to increase unduly his corn acreage in a year 
when the interests of the farming class and of 
society as a whole are best served by a smaller 
corn acreage. 

The hard experience resulting from the fluc 
tuations of the market price will ultimately 
drive the farmer to abandon his extreme indi 
vidualism. The force of circumstances is com- 
pelling farmers to act together in order to ad 
just the supply more intelligently to the de 
mand. 

Chicago speculators, no matter how intelli- 
gently they may reflect supply and demand 
conditions by the price they set, have very lit 
tle to do with the fundamental supply or the 
ultimate demand. It is up to organized farm 
ers and organized consumers to concern them 


selves with this deepe r problem. 


German Wages and Prices 
(ERMAN wages at the present time are re- 
ported to be about $5 in gold weekly or 


roughly one-half of the 
German prices in terms of gold seem to be on 


pre-war normal. 
the average around 20 per cent above the pre- 
war normal. The German industrial interests 
seem to have been able to deceive the German 
workmen with the depreciated German mark. 
In terms of marks, the German workmen may 
be getting five or six times what they were be- 
fore the war, but in terms of what the money 
will buy, they are getting far less. It is a 
strange thing that people have come so to wor- 
ship money that they will allow themselves to 
be deceived. 
fluctuating gold value, it is likely that the Uni- 
ted States will find Germany a very hard com- 
petitor to beat. With a currency of uncertain 
value, it is possible to make labor do more work 
for less return than would otherwise be the 
case. Germany will eventually pay for the war 
by the self-denial of her laboring people, a 
self-denial enforced by a manipulated currency 


As long as German money has a 


system. 


Blue Grass in lowa 


NE of our subscribers asks whether blue 
grass was native to Iowa, or, if not, how 
it got here. 

Tradition has it that blue grass was first 
brought to Iowa by a Kentucky settler back in 
the *40’s. As we remember the story, which 
we can not place our hands on just now, some 
of the early settlers in Keokuk county, Iowa, 
were from Kentucky. One of them, after a 
two years’ struggle under discouraging condi- 
tions, resolved to go back to his Kentucky 


home. He held a public sale to dispose of the 
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things he could not take back with him, among 
them a small bag of blue grass seed. When the 
auctioneer offered this, someone in a joke said 
he would give “two-bits” for it. That being 
the only bid, it was knocked down to him. , 

His friends and neighbors joked him a great 
deal concerning his purchase, which was gen- 
erally regarded as worthless. Apparently he 
was a thin-skinned chap, and the chaffing irri- 
tated him so that on his way home he opened 
the bag and proceeded to sow the seed along 
the roadside. After a time the incident was for- 
gotten, but in a vear or two the folks in that 
section noticed a new grass growing along the 


4 


roadside, apparently a grass superior to any- 
thing theretofore seen there. Gradually it was 
spread by the winds and live stock; and prob- 
ably, as its value became known, people began 
to gather the seed and sow it on their own 
farms. 

It is of course possible that blue grass may 
have been introduced in other sections at about 
the same time, or perhaps at an earlier period, 
but we have no record of it. 


Oats and Clover Acreage 
“HE season this year has been peculiarly 
favorable to a large seeding of oats and 
reports from our readers mdicate that on the 
average about 10 per cent more oats will be 
Many farm- 
ers evidently plan on increasing their oat acre- 


seeded this year than a year ago. 


age to the same extent that they cut their corn 
acreage. In only a few localities is the acreag: 
of both corn and oats reduced. 

The increase in oat acreage makes it cer 
f 
We bi hic Ve, 
however, that from the standpoint of farmers 
as a class it has paid to shift part of this corn 


tain that oats will sell for less than Cost ¢ 


production for another year. 


acreage into oats not only to rest the ground 
but also to strengthen the corn situation and 
to reduce the labor requirements, 

Everywhere over the corn belt this year 
there is an increase in the clover seeding. In 
some localities twice as much clover is being 
seeded this year than a year ago and on the 
average there is 25 per cent more clover. ‘This 
will probably mean a greater cut in the corn 
acreage in 1922 than this vear. Also it should 
mean that our land will be getting into con- 
dition to produce good crops of corn three or 
four years from now when the price will un- 
doubtedly be more profitable than at the pres- 
ent time. 


Hog Surplus in 1922 

JARGE corn crops almost invariably cause 

an expansion in the hog business the year 
Farmers with low-priced corn on 
their hands cast about for ways of converting 
it into beef, milk or pork at a profit. At the 
present momeat there is really a hog shortage, 
a shortage which will probably continue until 
next October. Hog prices may hold their own 
fairly well this summer because of the shortage 
but next fall and winter there is prospect of 
very severe breaks because of the large nunr 


following. 


ber of spring pigs farrowed during Mareh, 
April and early May of 1921. 

We do not care to make any very definite 
predictions as to the increase in the spring pig 
crop this year until government figures be 
come available along about the middle of April. 
It is apparent, however, in nearly: every se tion 
of the corn belt, that there is an unusual de 
mand for brood sows this spring and that the 
spring pig crop is unusually healthy. In spit 
of the approaching hog surplus, however. 1! 
may very well be that hogs in 1922 will furnish 
a profitable market for corn. This will almost 
inevitably be the case if the 1921 corn crop }S 
average or better. The best profits in feeding 
corn to hogs, however, will be made during th¢ 
next five months. 
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Foreign Agricultural Representatives 
‘ENATOR CUMMINS, of Iowa, has intro- 

duced a bill authorizing the secretary of 
agriculture to employ agricultural experts to 
serve as attaches at our principal foreign con- 
sular offices. Their duty will be to gather 
aud promptly transmit by cable or letter in- 
formation as to conditions of production and 
consumption of farm products in such foreign 
countries. They would also look into finan- 
cial conditions, ocean transportation and such 
other agricultural information as the secretary 
The bill further 
authorizes the secretary to make publie such 


of agriculture might desire. 


information as may be helpful to the farmers 
of the United States. 

It would be greatly to the advantage of the 
farmers of the United States and, indeed, to 
all our people, if this bill should become a law. 
It is quite true that at the present time we 
get certain agricultural information from for- 


eign countries. This is gathered up by our 


consuls and their assistants and passed on to 
the department of state, from which it is sent 
after a time to the department of commerce or 
the department of agriculture. Some of this 
information is heipful, but it is not the sort 
of information we ought to have, because nec- 
essarily it is gathered by men who do not have 
a technical knowledge of agricultural matters 
and especially of the economies of agriculture. 

If we had thoroly trained agricultural ex- 
perts attached to our consular offices in all the 
food importing countries, who would study 
constantly the conditions which influence food 
consumption, the business conditions which in- 
fluence the buying power of these countries, 
ete., and who would make it their task to study 
how our foreign trade in agricultural products 
could be increased, they could do an immensely 
valuable piece of work for the agriculture of 
the United States. 
ricultural experts attached to our consular 


If also we should have ag- 


offices in the surplus food producing nations, 
especially of South America, who-would make 
it their special task to study agricultural pro- 
duction of all kinds, and keep us constantly 
informed of the probable farm exports from 
those countries, they also would render us a 
would then have some 
idea of the sort of competition we would have 


very real service. We 


to meet, and we could adjust our own produc- 

tion plans with reference to that competition. 
We need information of this sort if we are to 

get our agriculture on a sound business basis. 


Farm Hand Wages in 1921 

|\ REPLY to our questionnaire of a few 

weeks ago one farmer reports that wages 
will be just as high this year as a year ago, 
and one farmer reports that there will be a cut 
as 60 per cent. Most 
seem to feel, however, that the cut will average 
somewhere around 30 per cent, the really good 
men getting almost as much in the way of 
Wages as they did a year ago, but the inex- 
Perienced men being paid only slightly above 
the pre-war normal. 


of as much farmers 


As nearly as we can esti- 
mate it from the replies which have been sent 
in response to our questionnaire, the aver- 


ige single man in Iowa will be getting around 
‘46 a month this year, as compared with $30 in 
(Y14, In Missouri single men will be getting 
around $30, as compared with $22 in 1914. 
In Illinois the average wage for single men will 
evidently be somewhere around $38 a month, 
&s compared with $26 in 1914. The Nebraska 
Wage both now and before the war seems to be 
ibout the same as the Iowa wage, altho 
Possibly just the least bit lower. Married men 
*ho furnish their own board seem to be get- 
tng $10 to $15 a month more this year than 


Sin 


‘este men, 


fe 


Just 


Because of the fact that every man has a 
slightly different idea as to the future price 
level toward which we are trending there is a 
tremendous variation in wages. Even in the 
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same township one farmer will be paying hands 
50 per cent more than his neighbor. 

The outstanding thing about the farm labor 
situation is that farm labor has been liquid- 
ated far more thoroly than city labor. Farm 
labor on the average is now only 50 per cent 
above the pre-war, whereas city labor is still 
twice the pre-war and in the case of the rail- 
road men about two and a third times the pre- 
war. There must be adjustment between farm 
and city wages as well as between agricultural 
and manufactured commodities. Any long 
continuance of the present relationship is un 


thinkable. 


How Many Hogs in lowa? 
No ONE knows how many hogs there are in 
i : 
1920, there are 


three sets of figures, each of which is supposed 


Iowa. For January 1, 


to be authoritative. They disagree woefully. 

The Department of Agriculture has estimat- 
ed 10,389,000 hogs, whereas the township as 
result of actual 


sessors of Iowa found as a 


enumeration only 6,568,000, The census peo 
ple also, as a result of actual enumeration, 
found 7,804,000 hogs. 
made thru the Farm Bureau indicate that for 
this same date there were probably 14,000,000 


liogs in Iowa, 


Live stock reports 


The only conclusion that can be reached is 
that hog figures as at present collected are 
notoriously unreliable and about all we can 
say as a result of our present methods of in- 
vestigation is that we have either more hogs 
than we had a year ago or less hogs than a 
year ago. In point of actual numbers, the es 
timates may be wide of the mark by two or 
three million hogs, for the state of Iowa alone, 
or eight or ten million for the country as a 
whole. 

Inasmuch as we in the corn belt market more 
of our surplus corn in the way of hogs than in 
any other way, it behooves us to know very 
definitely just how many hogs we have, in or- 
der that we may know when it is advisable to 
expand or contract our hog feeding opera- 
tions. <At present the only guide we have is 
“price.” When hogs sell high in relation to 
corn, we expand the hog business, and vice 
versa. As a matter of fact, “price” is often 
a false guide, inducing hog men to go into the 
business just at the time they should stay out, 
and telling them to stay out just at the time 
they should go in. We need more accurate 
hog statistics not only in Iowa but also in the 
other corn belt states. We need actual enumer- 
ation in each state once in every year and esti- 
mates based on these enumeratiéns in April, 
as to the number of brood sows which have 
farrowed or are about to farrow, and in Sep- 
tember as to the number of stock pigs to be 
marketed during the ensuing six months. 


Aa 
July Wheat at $1.20 
“THE fact that Chicago speculators have the 
nerve to buy and sell July wheat at $1.20 
indicates that wheat on Kansas and Nebraska 
farms next August will sell for 75 to 80 cents 
Of course. between now and July 
much may happen to dim the present splendid 
wheat outlook. Nevertheless, reckoning merely 


a bushel. 


on the law of averages, we believe it to be wise 
for those of our readers who are holding win- 
ter wheat from the 1920 crop to sell it before 
June 1. Before the war winter wheat normally 
began to decline very rapidly in price about 
May 25. 
better we would expect the decline to be even 
more rapid than usual. 

By stubborn holding farmers have often 
been able to buck price situations with appar- 
ent success for a time. But with the situation 
as it is today the holding movement is hopeless 
unless it is backed up by acreage reduction or 
by bad weather of a sort which comes only 
about once in ten years, 


This year if the crop is average or 


Soil Fertility in 1921 

ROM the standpoint of his own selfish needs 

and from the standpoint of world human- 
ity, the best thing which the farmer in 1921 
can do is to inaugurate a program of perma- 
nent soil fertility. So far as food production 
is concerned, we have reached this year the 
first breathing spell we have had since 1915. 
The huge surpluses and the low prices tell us 
as effectively as anything can that now is the 


time for farmers to put a relatively small 


amount of labor on staple crops and a large 
amount of labor on the crops which build up 
soil fertility. This is an excellent year to take 
a twenty-acre piece which has been just a little 
run down in fertility and enrich it with several 
tons of ground limestone per acre, a light cov- 
cring of manure and perhaps a little acid phos- 
iven tho this treat 


a very special effort 


phate or rock phosphate. 
ment can not be given, 
should be made to get this land into alfalfa, 
red clover or sweet clover. It is now perhaps 
a little late to seed with oats. That makes no 
difference ; these crops can be seeded vers nice- 
ly by themselves, especially if the land is not so 
Alfalfa seeded by itself on rich 
land in the spring will oftentimes 


very weedy. 
produce one 
or even two crops the first year. 

An acre of good alfalfa, red clover or sweet 
clover will bring down from the air fertility 
which would cost $10 in the form of commer 
cial fertilizers. From the lower depths of the 


soil each acre of legumes will bring up phos 


would cost at 
When 


green manure, cach acre of 


phorus and potassium which 
least a dollar in commercial fertilizers. 
plowed under as 
legumes furnishes humus equivalent to that 
contained in five or six tons of manure. 

There never was a better vear than 1921 to 
rest the land by growing of alfalfa, red clover 
and sweet clover and by 


lime. All 


should inaugurate 


the application of 
farmers who can possibly do sO 
& permanent soil fertility 
program this year, a program which calls for 
the reducing of corn acreage and increasing of 


legume acreage. 


1921 Corn Acreage 

A BouT one-fourth of those of our readers 
- who have reported concerning corn acre- 
age indicate that in their localities about the 
same acreage of corn will be planted this year 
as usual, About one-half indicate a cut ef 15 
per cent in acreage and about one-fourth sug- 
gest a cut of 25 per cent or more. In view of 
the fact that there is a tendency for farmers to 
play up the decreases in acreage Wwe believe 
that the cut in the corn belt will not amount to 
more than 5 or 6 per cent. And yet a cut of 5 
or 6 per cent should be enough to advance the 
corn price at least 6 or 7 per cent above what 
would otherwise be the case. The situation 
really demands a cut of around 20 per cent and 
if the Steel Corporation were managing corn 
belt agriculture we should have a cut of at least 
40 per cent. 

There are two conflicting instincts at work 
in this matter of corn acreage in 1921. Indi- 
vidual farmers feel, and especially those who 
are seriously in debt, that they will make the 
most money by putting in at least a normal 
corn acreage this year. At the same time 
every farmer knows that the interest of farm- 
ers as a class would be best served by cutting 
down the corn acreage at least 20 per cent. 
With farmers in their present disorganized 
state it will be remarkable if they make a re- 
duction of more than 5 per cent. 

We have profound faith that this world is run by 
a wiser Power than man, and that He is “ferninst” 
every custom, every law, that is in conflict with the 
best interests of His people; and that His laws, 
which, unlike any human enactments, are self-exe- 
cuting, will punish the fellow who is trying to get 
the advantage of his neighbor, and, if he persists, 
will grind him mighty fine.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 








IMPROVING THE STAND 


EF VERY corn grower dreams of having a perfect 
4 tand in his field jut, due to imperfectly 
germinating seed, insects and uncertain weather 
conditions, these dreams are never absolutely real- 
than ever important for 
stand in order to save 


cost of production by growing as 


ized. This vear it is more 
the farmer to 
labor and cut the 
much corn on as few acres as pe 
grading of seed and 
planter will do much to assure a 
right time, proper 
adapted to conditions 


eek a pertect 
sible. Careful se- 
lection, testing and proper 
calibration of the 
good stand. Planting at the 
depth and at the rate best 
will increase the chances of a good stand. 


Grading is beneficial in assisting the corn grower 
to standardize the type of kernel which he 


o breed. Grading also favors the development of a 


wishes 


bette stand because uniform kernels will plant 
much more uniformly 

Most corn growe! remove the tip nd butts 
from their seed corn. The corn plant 


er will not plant these irregular ker 


nel evenly) nd they hould be re 
moved, including the misshapen grain 
at the butt and about an inch and a 


half of the tip grains, depending upon 
| ’ 
{ 


now w l filled the ear i 

Unle the acreage to be planted i 
vel ge the practice of shelling each 
seed ear separately an excellent 
plan This method make possible a 
critical examination of the type and 
uniformity of kernel on the ear Bro 
ken and disease kernels and ears of 
undesirable kernel type for planting 
such as the extremely shallow or the 
long, narrow hoepeg” variety can 


then be discarded It is best to re 


move chaff from the helled corn to 


prevent it collecting around the plant 
er plates 

Jesse Bane, of Polk county, lowa, 
shells each ear separately on a screen 


kernels may be closely ob 
After the 
ear is shelled and examined the shelled 
moderately shallow 
discarded alto- 
extremely 


where the 
served for vitality and type 
grains are placed either in the 
deep class or 
extremely wide or 


class, the moderately 
gcther. Ears 
narrow kernels are di: 
Where 
grading 
ment 


with 
carded 
seed is to be planted a 


a large amount of 


machine will doubtless be a wise invest- 
However, for the farm with an average corn 
acreage hand grading by shelling the ears sepa- 
rately and sorting the shelled corn should be suffi 
cient to furnish uniform seed. 

Experiments at the Nebraska station in 1915 and 
1916 indicate that the number of plants per acre is 
of more importance than the distribution of the 
plants among the hills The average yields in this 
with three plants to every hill 
with 74.2 where the 
stalks per hill Alter 
plants per 
This would 


experiment for plots 
were 74.3 bushels, compared 
hills alternated two and fou 
rating one three, four and five 


hill resulted in 74.7 bushels per acre 


GETTING 


liver to his association This protects the associa- 
protects him against his own tempta- 
competitors and by ‘so 


two, 


tion, and it 
tion to sell out to 
doing to smash his own cooperative business His 
milk is tested at least 
helped with his sanitation 

shipping station is with its bookkeeping, 
and supplies needed by local pur- 


private 
once every wee k He is 
problems. His local 
assisted 
members are 
chased by the association 

As to the effect upon the price received by the 
farmer for his milk: That never can be figured 
accurately, because you can't tell the other 
fellow would have paid—how much less he might 
have paid—if your coOperative association had not 
been on the job. The big dealers, competitors of 
the association, have to pay up to its prices, or very 
close to them, in order to get milk in territory adja- 
cent to the city. The result is that they have left 
the local ground pretty 


what 


much alone to the “Milk 
Producers,” and have gone farther afield. 

But a fair way to get at the same thing is to take 
another city, not unlike St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
At the time I looked into that particular matter, 
a year ago, there was a “middleman spread” in St. 
Louis of about 6 cents per quart, as against 2 in the 
Twin Cities. In most of the cities of this size the 
spread seems to be from two to three times what it 
is in Minneapolis and St. Paul. And right then the 





indicate that it is not absolutely essential to have 
three grains dropped in every hill. 

Calibration of the corn planter is important in 
preparing for the planting season. Prop the planter 
uy: from the floor or ground so that the wheel may 
be turned by hand and the record of dropping care- 
fully observed. Then test the plates until the one 
giving the nearest perfect drop is found. If the corn 
has been divided into different grades, test the 
plates until the right one is found for each grade. 
The nearer perfect the drop the better the resulting 
stand, and for best results the plate should drop the 
desired number of kernels 90 to 95 out of each 100 
times. Filing the plates to properly adjust them is 
sometimes practiced, but it is generally better to 
purchase other plates which will give the required 
drop Calibrating the machine before planting 
avoids guesswork and gives positive knowledge that 
the number of kernels planted will be uniform if the 





Corn grading and planter adjustment help insure a good stand of corn. 


corn has been graded Careful corn planting and 
planter adjustment take considerable time in a busy 
resulting from a uniform 
stand of corn justify the time required. 

On good corn land the yield of corn per acre will 
generally with the number of stalks per 
hill up to four or five However, the number of 
ears, suitable for seed or market, de- 
with more than three stalks to the hill. 
Nubbins and growth of stover with the 
heavier plantings 

In the lowa corn yield contest in 1920 the highest 
yields in northern and north central Iowa were pro- 
duced from planting five kernels to the hill. The 
average number of stalks at harvest from five-ker- 
nel plantings was 3.57. In south central lowa four- 
grain plantings gave the highest yield and in south- 
ern Iowa the best results came from three grains to 
the hill. 


season but the benefits 


increasé 
gcod sized 


creases 


increase 


(Continued from page 3) 


Louis were fighting the farmers 
beat the 


big fellows in St 
who were attempting to” organize, te 
band! 

I wonder why? 

To put some figures before concrete 
statement of what the association is doing from day 
to day, compare the figures for 1918, 1919, and the 
first eight months of 1920 

Pounds sold—1918, 951,648; 
298; eight months of 1920, 685,216. 

Pounds butter sold—1918, 165,557; 
eight months of 1920, 526,688. 

Pounds cream handled—1918, 912,986; 1919, 1,619,- 
722; eight months of 1920, 1,742,959. 

Pounds milk handled—1918,72.598.801; 
217,181; eight months of 1920, 67,000,862. 

Amount gross sales—1918, $2,103,182.23; 1919, $3,- 
113,408.76; eight months of 1920, $2,253,265.01. 

Added to sinking fund—1918,$10,629.15; 1919, $15,- 
619.30; eight months of 1920, $11,310.24. 

For August alone, 1920, the producers received 
$230,295.77. During that month, 2,673 patrons were 
shipping. This makes the average milk check 
amount to $86.12—not a bad income when you fig- 
ure how things were running years ago before the 
association came along, and especially how uncer- 
tain the market was at that time. 

For June of the same year the figures may be in- 


you, as a 


1919, 1,734,- 


cheese 


1919, 371,128; 





1919, 88,- 
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OF CORN 


In an earlier three-years’ experiment covering al] 
parts of Iowa yields from plantings of five k¢ 
nels per hill averaged 73.4 bushels per acre as 
against 70.7 bushels where three kernels were 
planted. However, the largest proportion of good 
ears of seed and market grades in northern and 
central Iowa was secured from an average of two 
and a half kernels per hill and from two kernels pe; 
hill in southern Iowa. 

In Ohio in ten years’ work the yield from thres 
plants per hill was 61 bushels per acre; from f 
plants, 65 bushels; and from five plants, 63 bush: 
The five-plant hills had 43 per cent nubbins, cor 
pared with 31 per cent in four-kernel plantings. 

Four-plant hills outyielded three in Minnesota by 
8 of a bushel per acre. However, the three-plan 
hills produced 66 per cent marketable ears, w 
the four rate gave but 54 per cent good ears. 

The number of plants remaining at harvest time 
is generally about 15 to 20 per cent 
less than the number of kernels plant 
ed. In growing corn for grain, there 
fore, the best recommendation for good 
corn soils under Iowa conditions would 
appear to be a drop of three kemels 
per hill with a tendency to an < 
sional four rather than two-kernel 
On thin soils and under southern | 
conditions two and a half kernels pe: 
hill would seem to be better. Fou 
five kernels per hill is best for silage 

Avoid planting corn too deep \ 
smooth, even seed bed favors a 
form planting depth. Preferably, corn 
should be planted about an inch deep 

Soil and seasonal conditions and the 
vitality of the seed used influence the 
date of planting. Planting early, as 
soon as the seed bed is properly 
pared and warm enough, has given 
best results in corn belt states. The 
best yields in a six-year test in Ohio 
came from plantings from May 4 to 10 
Illinois experiments covering eight 
years favor planting from May 11-18 
The best data available in Iowa favors the first 
week in May for planting corn in the southern sec 
tion, the second week in May for central Iowa, and 
the second to third week for beginning planting in 
northern Iowa. Late planting is advised for sod 
ground where cutworms may become troublesome 
Soil conditions may occasion much difference in 
planting date. Missouri loess soils in Iowa, for in 
stance, may often be planted successfully to corn 
two weeks before soils in the Wisconsin drift area 
are ready. Tested and graded seed is again ot ad- 
vantage when planting early since seed of proved 
vitality can be planted earlier with less risk than 
corn of uncertain germination. 

The season of 1921 is well advanced. Indications 
point to ‘an early planting date for corn. No time 
should be lost, therefore, in preparing the seed and 
adjusting the planter so as to be in readiness for the 
planting season. 


TOGETHER IN MINNESOTA 


teresting: 10.580,000 pounds of milk, 325,000 pounds 
f cream, 120,000 pounds of butter. 

For the first eight months of 1920, the as ia- 
tion handled in the Twin Cities 51,000,000 pounds 
of milk, as against 35,000,000 pounds for the like 
period in 1919. 

In spite of all the setbacks caused by high prices 
and the difficulties of the labor situation the 
ciation is growing in numbers, and is holding its 
own, very nearly, in volume of milk per farm And 
this is a pretty good test as to its success, as judged 
by the farmer who is marketing his milk. 

What it does for the consumer is equally clear 
He knows what the farmer is getting for his raW 
milk, and the Twin City consumer gets his milk as 
reasonably as any dweller in a large city can at the 
present time. In fact, retail prices in the Tw 
Cities have ranged, during the past two years, trom 
1 to 3 cents under prices for the same grade of Ik 
in cities thruout the middle west, Milwaukee °* 
cepted. And conditions in Milwaukee have bees 
abnormal, owing to the effect upon it of the Chicas? 
market fluctuations. 

As the matter stands, the Twin City Milk Pro 
ducers get a good price for their milk, and the 
consumers of the city buy their milk at a fair pric® 
The wind has been let out of the spread betwee 
producer and consumer, and both profit. 


( 
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- With the lowa ‘Assembly _ 


Last week in the Iowa assembly was 
one of results as far as the main bills 
relating to agriculture were concerned. 
The action of the legislature was a 
mark of credit to the farm organiza- 
tions that have taken most active part 
in the work of this session. The bills 
which have been prepared by the Farm 
Bureau have as a whole received very 
fine Support and the backing of the 
other farm organizations on these bills 
has generally shown a desire to work 
together for the interests of the 
farmer. 

Three of the main agricultural bills 
have passed both houses. These bills 
provide for non-profit, non-stock asso- 
dations, collective bargaining, and 
warehousing. Two of the bills relating 
to finance corporations have already 
been passed. The collective bargain- 
ing bill was amended so that the words 
“unreasonably enhanced” were strick- 
en from it and in this form has met 
the approval of all of the farm organ- 
zations. Some effort was made in 
the house to amend the bill relative to 


non-profit, non-stock corporations, but | 


such amendments successfully 
defeated. 

The serum bill, seed bill, and bill 
relating to statistics have passed the 
senate and are now in the _ house, 
where it is likely that they will be 
passed without any serious amount of 
trouble, altho there will be some oppo- 
sition to practically all of them. They 
have all passed the senate, however, 
vith a large majority and no doubt will 
pass the house in a similar fashion. 

The bill relating to public utilities 
has perhaps caused more excitement 
during the past week than any other 
measure before the legislature. The 
house passed the bill by a large ma- 
jority some weeks ago. After it got 
in the hands of the senate, they stu- 
died the bill somewhat more closely 
and asked the senate to return the 
bill. The senate refused to do this 
and passed it, thereby sending it to the 
governor. The last development at the 
time of writing this report is that the 
governor has vetoed the bill and this 
leaves the matter in the same shape 
that it was in before. 
bill will be amended and passed again 
or dropped for the remainder of the 
session is a question of doubt. 

The blue sky bill caused considera- 
ble argument in the senate on Friday 
and resulted in a call of the senate for 
Saturday morning, but was postponed 
until Monday. It is likely that the bill 
will be amended so that further action 
will be necessary before it goes to the 
governor. 

The bill providing for the use of the 
lowa State Agricultural College en- 
dowment fund to provide a rural credit 
system has passed the house and will 
probably come up in the senate for 
final action before adjournment. It is 
difficult to state whether or not it 
will be passed, altho there seems to 
be some favorable support for it. 

The tuberculosis bill for increasing 
the appropriation to $250,000, which 
het favorable support in the house and 
Was passed, is also likely to pass the 
Senate, 

Two railroad bills introduced by 
Lake, of Woodbury, were up before the 
house. One relates to ascertaining 
hore closely the valuation of the rail- 
Toads and was passed. The bill relat- 
ing to an occupation tax was defeated 
a the majority felt that it would be 
Merely passed on to the public. 

The McCulloch bill relating to the 
election of the state fair board is in 
the hands of the sifting committee of 


were 


the senate and it is not known whether 
it will be reported out for action. The 
house last week failed to concur in an 


amendment providing for an increase 
in the state fair appropriation after 
this had been granted by the senate. 
The only difference between the sen- 
ate and house at the present time on 
the constitutional convention is that 
the bill passed the senate providing for 
4Qon-partisan selection, while the bill 








Whether the | 








which passed the house was for parti- 
san candidates. It is likely that they 
will get together on this matter with- 
out any serious trouble. The bill as 
originally proposed by the Farm Bu- 
reau people was for a non-partisan se- 
lection. 

There are several rumors in regard 
to the calling of an extra session of 
the legislature. A resolution was of- 
fered in the house recently discour- 
aging such a session and such action 
seems to be growing at the present 
time. A conference was held by the 
governor to feel out the sentiment of 
the legislature about it, but the con- 
ference ended without any conclusion. 

There are several important bills 
still to be considered. The most im- 
portant from the standpoint of the pro- 
posed agricultural legislation are those 
relating to financing, serum, pure seed, 
and the collecting of agricultural sta- 
tistics. Another bill which is aimed to 
prevent the railroads from. selling 
scales is also before the senate. No 
action has been taken regarding the 
commission to study farm tenancy. 
There are also to be considered bills 
concerning the state fair board, state 
farm loan bank, placing telephone 
companies under the railroad commis- 
sion, and a measure prohibiting dis- 
crimination against the public in sell- 
ing cement. 


The Calyx Suvey 

The calyx spray, which is the most 
important of all, should be applied to 
the trees when 95 per cent of the 
blossoms have fallen off. The calyx 
spray prevents damage from the first 
brood of codling moth. 

For bearing fruit trees the spray so- 
lution should be made up of five quarts 
of liquid lime-sulphur or three quarts 
dry lime-sulphur and one and one-half 
pounds of lead arsenate to fifty gallons 
of water. The spray should be applied 
to young trees not in bearing as well 
as those with fruit in order to control 
fungus diseases. 

Last year saw a bountiful crop of 
fruit in Iowa and this year bloom may 
be expected to be somewhat lighter 
Recent freezes have also added to the 
uncertainty of the crop, especially in 
southern portions of the state. It, 
therefore, becomes more than ever im- 
portant to spray this year in order to 
save as much of the crop as possible. 
Thoro spraying of fruit in a year when 
the bloom is light will often produce 
nearly as much fruit of marketable 
quality as in a year when the bloom is 
very heavy. At all costs, do not neg- 
lect the calyx spray. 





Iowa Fruit Slightly Injured 

The recent freeze did not hurt Iowa 
fruit as badly as much of the fruit in 
some of the other states. Robert Her- 
rick, secretary of the State Horticul- 
tural Association, states that the heav- 
iest injury has been to pears, the ma- 
jority of which are raised in southern 
Iowa. The winter apples are in good 
shape. The north half of the state is 
practically all right in regard to all of 
the fruit. There has been some dam- 
age to pears and cherries, but the 
small fruit and peaches are all right as 
far as examined. Summer apples have 
been hurt some in southern Iowa. The 
state as a whole is in good shape. Re- 
ports from Arkansas and southern Illi- 
nois show that both of these sections 
have been badly injured. 


Reduce Carload Rates on Hogs 

The carload minimum for hogs load- 
ed in Iowa was reduced from 17,000 to 
16,000 pounds on March 29 by the Iowa 
board of railroad commissioners. A 
number of railroads had been charging 
shippers on the 17,000 pound rate, hav- 
ing increased the rate without notice 
and without referring it to the board. 
It is hardly possible to ship 16,000 
pounds of hogs in a car, to say nothing 
of 17,000 pounds, 
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RUSSELL TRACTORS.---First made in 1875; 
out and proven true in service; 
workmanship to the Russell Standard of ‘‘not how many, but HOW 
GOOD.” 


RUSSELL THRESHERS --- With the big, 
Cylinder, 
other thresher has these features---and none other can equal the 
Russell for saving and cleaning ALL THE GRAIN. 








Made of the finest shale clay, hard burned. 
ment drainage projects and experiment stations, 


826 Eighth Street 


a 842- 
1921 
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Pedigreed by 80 Years of Development 


“My Russell 15-30 tractor pulls 3, 14-in. plows in alfalfa 
and bluegrass sod and 4, 14-in. plows in stubble from 6 to 9 
in. deep, and I use it to rum my 24x43 Russell Thresher. 









The combination can not be beaten’.—C. F. MELLEN- 
Kerosene Tractors, made BRUCH, Fairview, Kan. 
in 12-24, 15-30 & 20-35, 
“I use my 12-24 Russell tractor to pull 3, 14-in. mold- 


board plows 6 in. deep and in 10 hours I burn 20 gallons 
kerosene; I run a 30 horsepower dynamo with it night and 
day, and use it to move houses and barns. It is the most 
powerful little tractor I ever used, has not cost me one cent 
for repairs and is ‘‘my horses and mules’’.—F.A.BARROWS 


Hooker, Okla. 


“My Russell Giant pulls 11, 14-in. plows 6 in, deep in sod 
and the 20-35 pulls 6 disc plow in low land; and on high 
gear it pulls 2, 16-hole drills easily. Have used them since 
1918; they can’t be beat; 
I now use no horses at all”.—D. DAVIDSON, Solomon, Kan. 


Russe “ll Giant, kerosene 
tractor, 30-60 horsepower, 


the cost of repairs is negligible and 


“Have had our Russell 12-24 tractor since 1917 and use it 
to pull 3 plows 6 to 8 in. deep, also to run 20x34 Russell 
Separator and pull 8-ft. tandem disc and clod crusher. Total 
cost for repairs $75. In 11 hours running it uses 3 gallons 
gasoline, 20 gallons kerosene and 2 gallons engine oil, It is 
reliable and dependable’’.—FENWICK BROS., Waverly, Ky, 


Made in six sizes from 
the 20x34 for individual 
farm use to the big 
36x60. all alike in design 
and good features, 


every feature tried 
built with hand-made quality of 


easy-running, 15-bar 
the High-finger Grate and the distributing beater. No 


Avoid experiment---Get a true and tried 
Russell--Send now for new catalog--FREE 


The Clark Implement Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D. 


The Russell & Company, Peoria, Illinois 
George C, Richardson Machinery Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 








Tile prices are down— 
the supply is low—cars are available now 
—it’s the best time to order. If you wait’: .'- 
“you pone! not. be able: to get any. this: year, ARO, 











DENISON Bowe DRAIN TILE 


Used on thousands of farms, govern- 
The best for 40 years 


Bigger Crops At Same Cost 


Tile drainage makes soil more porous, warmer in spring, lengthe ns growing season, 
allows roots » penetrate 
booklet—- FRE 


Write for Tile 


deeper and resist drought. 


Sold by the Best Lumber Dealers 
MASON CITY BRICK AND TILE Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Clay Products in the World 
Mason City, lowa 


Drainage 
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A Real Self- ~Oiling Windmill 47-272 2747 


is sent wit 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always every 4ermotor 
oiled. Every moving part iscompletely and fully p 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every / 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. Ds 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run in oil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 4 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest. breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotur. 


Write today Chica Des 
jor Crewiar, AE RMOTOR CO. weeciy est, oakland 
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An Aggressive Program Needed 


The committee which is considering 
the work of 
shipping associations of the state will 
April 12 and 13. 
indicated 


cooperative live stock 


meet in Des Moines, 
The pre 
that they will recommend some very 
helpful and constructive work. A state 
organization of this kind, if made to be 
a real service organization for the live 
stock shippers of the state, will do a 


liminary meeting 


great service. It can also be a leader 
for centralization of the local shipping 
associations into more efficient mar- 
keting units. It can also help to bring 
about a better relation of the individ- 
ual toward the shipping association 
than is found in many localities. 

The recommendations which the 
committee will make on April 12 and 
13 undoubtedly will cover the major- 
ity of these needs. It appears that 
some type of a county or group plan 
of shipping association will be pro- 
vided for Work of this kind should 
be encouraged It is likely also that 
some definite contract between mem- 
bers and the association will be recom- 
mended which will be much more ef- 
fective than the loose, shipshod meth 
ods of organization which are in vogue 
at the present time 

The state association has a big op 
portunity for helpfulne in formulat 
ing a uniform policy in the shipping 
association work It also has a good 
opportunity from the standpoint of in- 
stituting a better sy 
ing and an audit bureau to help in the 


tem of bookkeep 


checking up of all of the finances. A 
substantial saving can be made to the 
local associations by centralized pur 


bond It 
might work out a system of market re 


chasing of the managers’ 
ports which would afford cheap and 
satisfactory telegraphic 
tion Possibly later it might be pos 
sible to place a trouble man or a repre- 
sentative at the principal stock yards 
and shipping centers to look after the 
interests of the shipments at those 
places 

We hope that a sound, thoro and 
comprehensive plan of action will be 


communica 


worked out and adopted at this meet- 
ing. It is a big job in which essential 
policies and workable plans are the 
most important problem. 


Attacks on the Grain Marketing 
Plan 

“Industry,” a magazine published in 
Washington, D. C., makes an attack on 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
and the grain marketing plan of the 
Committee of Seventeen, in a recent 
It is interesting to analyze the 
main statement advanced, which is as 
follows ‘The American Farm Bureau 
Federation is attempting to control— 
including price fixing—the marketing 
and sale of the entire wheat crop of 
the United States.” 

“Including price fixing” sounds vi- 
cious to many people. “It can not be 
done,” is the way Chairman C. H. Gus 
tafson, of the Committee of Seventeen, 
answers the proposition. “The buyer 
is the man who sets the price on any 
product. Probably we can control 
enough of the grain so that we will be 
able to give the farmers some bargain- 
ing power.” 

Over a temporary period price fix- 
ing, even if possible, would result in 
pyramiding production, due to in- 
creased profits, so that over-production 
would break any system based on that 
plan. The success or failure of the 
new marketing plan will have to de- 
pend on greater marketing efficiency, 
better distribution and marketing of 
the grain over the entire year, better 


issue. 


financing and storing and the cutting 
out of some of the expenses due to 
gambling and speculation, which have 
been a handicap to the trade. 

All batters which make for effi- 
ciency and orderly marketing are of 
equal interest to the consumer and the 
producer. A grain monopoly is neither 
feasible, practical or possible. 

Attacks of this kind on the work 
of the farmers’ organizations are to be 
expected. Institutions which are un- 
friendly to the general movement are 
showing two general lines of argument 
against the movement. The argument 
based on the proposition above men- 
tioned is made to the yeneral public 
with the idea of arousing them against 
the plan, while the main argument, 
which is directed at farmers, is that 
their inexperience will result in the 
movement being a failure. 

The arguments which are directed 
to the farmer are mainly expressions 
of disbelief in the possibility of a 
farmers’ company securing managers 
sufficiently well trained to handle the 
grain business as capably as it is now 
being handled by private concerns. 
The question is really this Will co- 
operative concerns offer as good op- 
portunities for grain men as do other 


arm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 








judges have been able to make the 
awards, a few of the songs will be pub- 
lished in Wallaces’ Farmer. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation has re- 
quested and has been granted the priv- 
ilege of reproducing as many of the 
songs in their Farm Bureau song book 
as they desire. The _ contributors, 
whether winners of the prize or not, 
have done a wonderful work in stir- 
ring up interest in the Farm Bureau 
and in community singing, all of which 
makes for good fellowship and good 
meetings. 


Township Meetings 


Recently W. H. Stacy, of the exten- 
sion department at Ames, Iowa, wrote 
us a letter telling about an enthusias- 
tic meeting which had been held by 
the York Township Farm Bureau, in 
Pottawattamie county. There were two 
features to the program which made it 
especially interesting. One was that 
problems were taken up which were 
of interest to all of those present, and, 
second, that every farmer present took 
some part in the discussion of these 
problems. At the next meeting of this 
township, two other timely subjects 





reau was first 
popularity. 


to attend the 





A.8. BECKET 


essentially a-producer but that he 





The Farm Bureau Album 


Albert Becket, the president of the Boone County, lowa, Farm Bureau, 
is considered one of the main cogwheels in the organization that has been 
growing since it was first formed in December, 1917. He is the man the 

county chose to lead the organization when the Bu- 
started His re-election indicates his 
In the past years as president he has not 
missed over three meetings and by setting such a 
good example for his directors they also seldom fail 
meetings. Mr. 
Macon county, Illinois, thirty-seven years ago and 
started renting in Boone county. 
first was very limited, but today Meadow View Farm, 
just a few miles north of Boone, is being farmed ac 
most modern methods. Mr. 
feels that the Farm Bureau organization has served 
its members in many ways that have not been recog- 
nized by some farmers. 
needs to give more attention to the 
marketing of his products than he has done in the past. 


cording to the 


Becket came from 


His equipment at 


secket 


He believes that a farmer is 
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corporations? There is no answer to 
this except the answer of experience. 
Many of the local coéperatives have 
failed because they have not done this 
The large and concerns, 
however, have met this test 

The whole question of the market- 
ing plan of the Committee of Seven 
teen comes down to this point Will 
cooperation work on a large scale? 
Those who believe that the principle 
of codOperation is wrong believe that it 
will fail, while the others who think 
that codperation is a workable ideal 
hope for its success The only way 
to find out is to try it. If marketing 
grain by codperative methods is nota 
plan based on sound principles and 
characterized by good management, it 
will go to pieces of its cwn accord 
The critics of the plan may well await 
the verdict of experience 


successful 


Appreciate the Songs 

One of our subscribers in Missouri 
writes: 

“In the March 4 issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer you published a Farm Bureau 
song entitled ‘Boosting the Farmer,’ 
which I used at our local Grange. It 
took so well I would like to secure a 
number of the songs written for the 
contest, especially if they are as good 
as that one. Such songs put new life 
into any meeting. The regular Grange 
song books have some good music in 
them, but it requires practice to learn 
them.” 

After the contest is over and the 


will be taken up and discussed by the 
local people. 

A similar report comes from Shelby 
county, but there the interest has been 
in a little different line of work, and 
one which is less common in the state. 
They have been purchasing their sta- 
ple supplies in pooled orders. During 
the past winter they have purchased 
coéperatively fifteen cars of soft coal, 
one car of hard coal, twine, salt, flour 
and a car of apples 

The main point in the township 
meetings is that the subjects discussed 
or the work done is of vital interest to 
the community, and the second is that 
the people of the local community do 
the work and take an interest in it. 
Meetings of this kind make for suc- 
cess and permanency in any organiza- 
tion. 


Farm Bureau and Farm Clubs Join 
Forces—In Holt county, Missouri, the 
Farm Bureau and Farm Clubs have 
joined forces in their activities. An 
agreement has been entered into which 
has been signed by the officers of both 
organizations which states that the 
Farm Bureau recognizes the farmers’ 
exchange for an outlet for poultry, 
eggs and cream, thru the Produce Cold 
Storage Company of St. Joseph; that 
the organizations agree to cooperate in 
the organization of coéperative ele- 
vators and live stock shipping associa- 
tions, and that the plans of the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen and Committee of 
Fifteen form a basis for these coéper- 
ative organizations. 





Showing Their Hand 


An Iowa farm paper in its commen: 
on legislative matters, in the issue of 
March 24, makes the following state- 


ment .in discussing the proposed 
changes in the county agent law 
“Mr. Young’s bill puts the matter 
back where it was before the 
change, by substituting the word ‘n 
for ‘shall,’ as applied to the board's 
action on such an appropriation, thus 
leaving it optional. It is inconceivable 
that any county board would refuse 
the appropriation where a majority of 
the farmers desire a county agent, and 
if a majority do not wish one, 
ought not to be compelled to contrib- 
ute their tax money for such a 
pose. Under the present law, a small 
minority of farmers in any count 
could force such action by the board.” 
The people of the state will no doubt 
be glad to know just where this | 
stands on county agent and Farm | 
reau matters. We are sorry, however, 
to learn that any group is wanting to 
turn back to the times of the } 
when an antagonistic board of s 
visors could make a football of 
Farm Bureau and its educational work 


A Program of Essentials 


A survey was recently completed by 
the Madison county, Illinois, Farm |! 
reau with the idea of getting down to 
fundamentals in the program of N 
for their Farm Bureau. As a 
they have sent out the following as 
their recommendations for the general 
procedure for the Madison « 
farmers and they will institute 
gram in their Farm Bureau to he 
this matter. 

“1. Seed to legumes (clover, al! 
cowpeas, etc.) from 20 to 25 per 
of cultivated lands, and thus get 
farming to a pre-war basis. 


“2. Make an effort to contro! d 
destroy the insects that are hindering 


maximum production on the far 

“3. Grow variety of crops that 
give maximum returns and yet wi 
in controlling the present insect met 
ace. 

“4. Practice the raising and ¢g 
ing on the farm of all feeds neede 
a balanced ration. 

“5. Organize cow testing as é 
tions and keep records of the milk pré 
duced by each cow and get rid of the 
boarder cow. 

“6. Market as large a _ portior 
crops as possible thru live stock.” 


Codperate in Michigan—The \ 
gan Farm Bureau Exchange and 
Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange 
have agreed to codperate so that 
members of one organization ma 
ceive the benefit of the other orga! 
tion in all of their marketing and b 
ing work. In each instance the | 


dealing with the marketing agency olf 
the other exchange will follow it eg 
ular rules and charges. This is looked 


upon as a step toward a more co! 
hensive business relationship 

Farmers Organize Seed Association 
—The farmers in the vicinity of b 
ton, Iowa, have organized a coop: 
tive seed association. The principal 
object of this association will be [0 
make possible a farmer-to-farmer seed 
transaction. This season they expect 
to handle only clover and timothy see, 
but they will probably handle other 
seed next season. They plan to sell 
directly to other farmers’ organizations 
that are buying seed for farmers and 
expect in this method to cut down the 
cost of the operation both to the buyer 
and seller, 
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~ Buying Soy Bean Seed 


By F.S. WILKINS 


Indications are that northern grown 
soy bean seed for use in the corn- 
pelt is going to be very scarce again 
this year as has been the case dur- 
jng the last three years. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that soy bean seed 


js now moving at prices far above 
those of corn and small grain. 

Since northern grown seed will 
probably be very scarce it is sug- 
gested: 

That seed stocks be _ purchased 


early and that the buyer pay par- 
ticular attention to the date of ma- 
turity of the kind of beans he buys. 
The buyer should ascertain the true 
name of the soy beans he 
buys and learn how the beans will 
germinate before he buys’ them. 
Those who have soy bean seed for 
sale should list it with their county 
agents so that Iowa-grown seed may 
be planted at home rather than sold 


variety 


outside of the state. 

For the past three years there has 
been an acute shortage of soy bean 
seed which was. particularly  noti- 
cable at corn planting time. Toward 


the latter end of the planting period 
in 1920 it was practically impossible 
to buy northern grown seed. What 
little was available sold as high as 
$15 a bushel. 

Soy beans in the corn belt are in- 
creasing in popularity at a rapid rate. 
The scarcity of seed alone is respon- 
sible for the fact that more of them 
were not grown in 1918, 1919 and 
1920 

It is estimated that fully 90 per 
cent of the soy beans planted in Iowa 





are planted with corn for hogging or | 


sheeping down or for silage. This is 


responsible for the acute shortage of | 


lowa grown seed. 

Most of the farmers who plant soy 
beans with corn agree that the soy 
beans reduce the yield of corn, but 
they are going to continue to grow 
soy beans with corn because they 
feel sure that this decreased yield 
of corn is more than counterbalanced 
by the increased feeding value of the 
mixture 

It is very important that the buyer 
pay particular attention to the ma- 
turity of the kind of beans he buys 


because the same kind of soy beans 
are often sold under many different 
names. There is probably more con- 


fusion in the names of soy beans 
than in any of our other common 
agricultural seeds. 

A variety suitable for silage or 
sheeping down should be green, or 
with the leaves only slightly turned 
yellow, and with the pods about 
three-fourths full, when the corn is 
ready to cut for silage or to have the 
sheep turned into the field. For 
these purposes the leaves are a very 
important part of the plant. If a 
variety which is too early is used 
the leaves will have dropped off and 
a valuable part of the plant will be 
lost. On the other hand, if the variety 
is so late that it is blooming or has 
the pods but slightly filled when the 


corn is ready to be used, the plants 
will be decidedly lacking in feed- 
ing value. 

A variety to be used for hogging 
down should be early enough to be 
Nearly ripe when the corn is ready 
for the hogs, say most growers. 
This is because hogs feed mainly 
Upon the bean seeds and eat little 
of the leaves and stems, particularly 


after frost. Therefore, beans which 
ripen with the corn will have a high- 
er feeding value for hogs than the 
later silage varieties would have. 
Generally the early and medium 
early varieties should be used for 
hogging down and silage purposes in 
the northern part of Iowa. Some of 
the popular early varieties are Chest- 
nut, Habaro, Ito San, Early Yellow 
4nd Wisconsin Black. Three of the 








most popular medium early 
are Elton, Black Eyebrow 


chu. 


Medium 
used to advantage for 
in southern 
central 


late varieties 


Iowa and for 
Varieties which 


varieties 
and Man- 


may be 
hogging down 
silage in 


: 
other one of the later 


be included in the list of those which | 


are medium late are Mongol, 
Green, Roosevelt, 
Yellow, Hollybrook, 
and A. K. 


While they 


Jet, Medium 


dium 


are somewhat 


according to many growers, the 


gol, Medium 


best for silage purposes in southern 
Iowa. The Sable is also one 
later varieties which may be 


for silage 
does not stand up 
Yellow is used considerably but it is 
so late 


that it should not be 
even for silage with corn, except 
southern tiers of counties. 


the two 
Wilson is an excellent yielder 
has such fine stems that it does not 
well 
mended for silage. 


stand 


in southern 


Yellow, 


well. 


enough to be 
Virginia 


Ebony, | and sold under 


Aksarben 


Hollybrook or 
Roosevelt are undoubtedly among the 


of the 


Iowa, tho 
Mammoth 


but it 


is an- 


beans which 
may be grown with corn for silage 
in southern Iowa though often it has 
not stood well enough to meet with 
popular favor. 

That those who are in the market 
for seed should ascertain when the 
beans will mature is very important. 
Each year large quantities of south- 
ern grown seed, which should not be 
planted at all in Iowa except possi- 
bly in the two southern tiers of coun- 
ties for silage, have been shipped in 
names which _ indi- 
cated earlier maturity. A notable ex- 


| ample of such is the Mammoth Yel- 


| low variety. 


| have been shipped in from 





During the last three 
years large quantities of this variety 
Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and sold as Early 
Yellow, Medium Early Yellow, Me- 
dium Yellow and even Ito San. 

Last year the Farm Crops Section 
of Iowa State College planted samples 
of beans from many different sources 
in an identification nursery and 
proved definitely that this is true. 
In many instances seed merchants 
who apparently try to do an honest 
business are not responsible, because 
they are forced to buy seed stocks 
through large wholesale firms who 
are evidently not as reliable as they 
might be. 








It is a wise precaution to find out 
how the beans will grow before buy- 
ing. Soy bean seed spoils very quick- 
ly because of its high oil content. 
It is impossible to judge how the seed 
will grow from appearances. 

Because of the probable’ acute 
shortage of northern grown seed again 
this year it is hoped that lowa grow- 
ers having soy beans for sale will 
list their stocks with local county 
agents rather than sell them outside 
of the state. 

Each vear much mixed soy bean 
seed is offered in the markets. The 
grower who wishes to raise soy beans 
for seed should be very particular 
that his seed stock is pure. When 
the beans are to be grown with corn, 
however, a mixture is not especially 
objectionable if the plants of all of 
the seed will ripen at about the same 
time. Mixed seed to plant with corn 
can often be bought at an attractive 
price for the practical stockman. 


Nebraska Feeders’ Meeting 


The ninth 
Nebraska live stock 
held at the college of agriculture at 
Lincoln on April 15. Two cattle feed- 
ing experiments will be discussed. 


annual spring meeting of 
teeders will be 












































International Hay Machines | 
speed up hay harvest 





McCormick and fetes 
Self Dump Rakes 


International Hay Tedders 


International Side-Delivery 
Rake and Tedder 


a 





International Sweep Rakes 
and Stackers 


minute. 


you! 


HERE are two big reasons why it is desirable to speed up 
hay harvest—the cost of labor and the pressure of other 
The quickest and most economical way to speed up 
haying is to employ efficient time and labor-saving machines. 


work, 


CHICAGO 


UNCORPORATEQU 





McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee mowers are light in draft, 
easy to handle, and can be depended upon to cut hay every 
McCormick and Deering rakes get all the hay. 
national tedders hasten curing. 

curing and, therefore, better hay. 
side-delivery rake and tedder is an economical machine in that it 
can be changed instantly to rake or ted. 


They also insure more uniform 
The International combined 


Think of the time and labor an International hay loader would save 
Hay makers know its popularity. 


International sweep rakes and stackers are big time and labor 
savers especially suited to large acreages. 


International hay presses multiply hay profit by putting the hay in 
the most economical shape to handle, haul, feed and store. 
smooth, tight, neat appearing bales from an International hay press 
bring the highest market price. 





Inter- 
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See the Internationai dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
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How I Fed and Cared For My Pig 


By Peter E. Ryken 


The reason that I joined the Hardin 
County Pig Club was this When the 
Four County Grain Improvement Asso- 
ciation organized a pig club and we 
each had to buy a gilt that was due to 
farrow between February 1 and April 
15, I bought a gilt that was due to far- 
row on March 1. But I did not have 
very good luck with this gilt because 
it farrowed only one pig, and that was 
dead when it was farrowed. As fath- 
er had advanced the money, he was 
willing to keep the gilt and let me join 
the county pig club. 

The county pig club was worked in 
a different way, as the boys were al 
lowed to select a pig of whatever breed 


they desired As we had been accus 
tomed to raising Durocs, my choice 
was to get a Duroc Mr. Olson, the 


county agent, bought the pigs from the 
different breeders of pure-bred hogs 
and had them all assembled at the fair 
grounds at Eldora on June 3, 1920, and 
all the club members were notified to 
be there that day to get their pigs 

At noon a picnic dinner was served, 
and after dinner Mr. Quaife gave a 
speech in regard to taking care of the 
pigs. After that the boys drew lots to 
see which pig they were to take home 
and feed These pigs were sold for 
$25 each 

After I had my pig home, I put her 
in a pen and put some straw in the 
pen, so that she might take a good 
rest after her trip The next day I 
made her a pasture fifteen rods long 
and five rods wide, in which I let her 
run all by herself, and I fed her twice 
a day. 

1 fed her a quantity of skim-milk 
and shorts mixed, and a quantity of 
tankage fed dry, and some corn. I fed 
her this for the first month, and at the 




















Peter Ryken and his gilt. 


end of the month the total cost of feed 
was $3.52, and the pig had gained 30 
pounds. 

In July I increased the feed ration, 
as the pig had increased in size and 
weight, and at the end of July the cost 
of feed was $5.49, and the pig had 
gained 32 pounds during July. 

In August I increased the amount of 
feed a little more than in July In 
August the fair was to be held, and all 
pigs had to be vaccinated for hog chol- 
era before they could be shown, so I 
had my pig vaccinated 

The fair was to start on August 23, 
so I put my pig in a crate and tied the 
crate to the side of the auto and took 
it to the fair. When I got there, I put 
it in a pen, and the next day the pigs 





Are you reading the articles 


their school and neighborhood. 
lines, send them in. 





Feo week we are printing another group of the club work articles 
which are competing for our prizes. 

the page is to act as one of the judges. 

like best and be prepared to fill out the ballot which will be printed on 

this page as soon as all the first group of stories have been run. 


Are you trying out any of the plans suggested? 
letters from boys and girls who are working out athletic programs for 
If you have any questions along these 


EDITOR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PAGE. 


Remember that each reader of 
Keep in mind which stories you 


athletics for the country school? 
We would like to have 








were to be judged. My pig took fourth 
place in the Duroc Jersey class. After 
the fair, I took my pig home on the 
car the same way that I took it to the 
fair. 

The total cost of feed for August, 
up to the time of the fair, was $3.15. 
The day that I got my pig it weighed 
34 pounds; and at the time of the fair 
it weighed 134 pounds. 


Athletics for the Country School 


Probably some of the boys who read 
Wallaces’ Farmer would like to know 
of a good game which can be played 
indoors on rainy or cold weather. 

The following game can be played in 
a very small space and provides lots 
of exercise, fun and excitement. How- 
ever, some care should be taken that 
the participants do not tear their 
clothes 

A line is drawn on the floor so that 
there are two equal playing spaces. 
The boys who are to play choose sides, 
and line up on opposite sides of the 


‘line 


The object of the game is to pull 
members of the opposite side across 
the line, which, when every portion of 
one’s body is across, makes him a 
member of that side. He then must as- 
sist in helping his new side 

Some exciting pulling is done. Fre- 
quently two fellows will start pulling 
each other and others on their re- 
spective sides will come to their res- 
cue which makes the game exciting 
and is also sometimes hard on the 
clothes 

When the last fellow is pulled over 
then the game is over and a new one 
started For want of a better name 
you can call it tug-of-war.—Eli Whit- 


ney. 


The Story of My Pig 


By Lyman Upton. 


On June 3, 1920, I was one of a group 
of girls and boys who met with our 
county agent, Mr. Marion Olson, at the 
fair grounds at Eldora, to organize a 
pure-bred gilt club in Hardin county. 
Mr. Olson had purchased from Hardin 
county breeders, at $25 each, a selec- 
tion of thirty-one gilts, of five different 
breeds. 

In order that each girl and boy be 
given an even chance, the pigs were 
numbered, and corresponding numbers 
placed in a hat, to be drawn by the dif 
ferent members of our gilt club I 
drew from the hat No. 12, the corre- 
sponding number of which I found to 
be a Duroc Jersey gilt It was two 
months and twenty-six days old, and 
weighed 44 pounds. 

1 brought my pig home and put it 
in an enclosure where it could obtain 
blue grass and white clover as forage, 
and have the protection of a shed I 
had previously built for its benefit 

I fed my pig during the remainder 
of the month of June, on ground feed 
and separated milk. The first of July 
1 added shelled corn to the ration, and 
in August I increased the amount of 
shelled corn and separated milk and 
omitted entirely the ground feed. I fed 
it regularly three times each day. The 


entire cost of feed for my pig from 
June 3 until August 27 was $12.69. I 
insured my pig in the Farmers’ Live 
Stock Insurance Company for one year 
at a cost of $4. 

On the 23d of August I took my pig 
to the Hardin county fair to exhibit it, 
for the many premiums offered, in com- 
petition with the pigs of the other 
members of the pig club, who were as 
anxious as myself for the premiums to 
be given for the best pig. 

My pig won second place in the Du- 
roc Jersey class and third over all in 
the pig club, and then took third place 
in the breeders’ open class of under 
six months. My pig won premiums to 
the amount of $29 for me. 

I greatly enjoyed the feeding, caring 
for and exhibiting of my pig during the 
club period which ended August 27. 
I am going to continue to feed and 
care for my pig to the best of my 
knowledge, so that I may enter it in 
the sow and litter club for next vear, 
which our county agent has promised 
to the members of our gilt club. 


Calendars 


When George Washington was a boy 
he thought that his birthday was on 
February 11. When he was a young 
man they changed the calendar in our 
country and in England and under the 
new style calendar George Washing- 
ton’s birthday came on February 22, 
instead of February 11. When. they 
made the change in the fall of 1752, the 
people of this country and of England 
went to bed on September 2 and woke 
up on September 14. Eleven days were 
dropped out completely. Certain ig 
norant people thought that they had 


been cheated out of something and 
wailed, “Give us back our eleven 
days.” 


The trouble with the old style calen- 
dar under which George Washington 
was born was that it was like a clock 
which was just a little slow. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was slow by only one 
This old-style 
calendar started with the vear 325 and 
as the centuries went past this loss 
of one day every 130 years began to 
make the seasons seem out of line. 
People after a time noticed that the 
days began to grow longer in the 
spring about March 10 instead of 
March 21. And so Pope Gregory, in 
1581, determined to reform the calen- 
dar, and an Italian 
set to work on the problem. He de- 
vised the modern calendar, which is 
now known as the New Style or Gre- 
gorian calendar. Most of the Euro- 
pean countries accepted this new cal- 
endar in 1582, but England and our 
country did not make the change until 
nearly 200 years later, and Russia was 
so far behind the times that she did 
not make the change until fifteen or 
twenty vears ago 

The calendar which we have today, 
while it measures the years much more 
exactly than the old-style calendar, has 
its faults, in that some of the months 
have 31 days and some have 30, and 
none of them represent an even num- 
ber of weeks. Why not make every 
month 28 days, or an even four weeks 
long? A bill has been introduced in 


day every 130 years 


astronomer was 


the United States congress providing 
for what is known as the Liberty cal. 
endar, with a year of 13 months with 


28 days or four weeks each. Thirteen 
months of 28 days each account for 
364 days; the extra day is not placed 
in any month, but is simply called New 
Year’s Day. One great advantage of 
this system is that Monday is always 
the Ist, 8th, 15th and 22d of every 
month, and Sunday is always on the 
7th, 14th, 21st or 28th of every month, 
There are always exactly 24 working 
days in a month. Under this calendar, 
if you were born on Monday, April 1, 
your birthday would always come on 
Monday, April 1. 

The names of the months under this 
new calendar are to be just the same 
as they are now except that right 
after February will come a month 
called Liberty. Naming off the months, 
therefore, you will say, January, Feb- 
ruary, Liberty, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, September, Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

Now see if vou can think of an ob- 
jection to this kind of a calendar. Re- 
member that enthusiastic city people 
put over the daylight savings plan, 
which caused farmers a lot of bother. 
Will this new kind of calendar, about 
which some city people are enthusi- 
astic, cause farmers bother? The only 
bother I can think of is that at the 
start it would take a while to accus- 
tom ourselves to the seasons under the 
new calendar. Under this new calen- 
dar, for instance, thg month of Liberty 
would have what we now know as dis- 
agreeable March weather, and we 
would have to talk about Liberty winds 
instead of March winds. We would be 
gin seeding oats about March 7, and 
corn planting time would come just 
about the middle of April. But really 
this wouldn't be any great objection, 
for farmers always follow the seasons 
rather than the calendar in doing their 

















Lyman Upton and his Duroc pig. 


work anvhow. Of course the new ca 
endar would be rather hard on such 
poems as that of Lowell's, which be- 
gins with the phrase, “Oh, what is so 
rare as a day in June,” for under the 
new calendar the month of May would 
have all the virtues concerning which 
Lowell talks, and the month of June 
would have most of the faults of July 

The Liberty calendar is really much 
more logical than our present calen- 
dar, but the chances are that it will 
not be adopted for many years. Just 
the same, it may be a hundred years 
or so from now that the school chil- 
dren will learn that General ‘“So-and- 
So” was born on April 7th, old-fash- 
ioned calendar, or March 12th, Liberty 
calendar. 
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Handling the Brood Mare 


th the brood mare and the foal 

should be given as much liberty as 

ble. A handy lot where the brood 

_ may be turned out with their 

yy a small pasture where they 

get some exercise, as well as 

a great help both from the 

point of providing exercise and 

imizing danger of navel infec- 
foaling time. 

feed for the brood mare is im- 

She more liberal 

x than other classes of live stock 

ially when she is doing consid- 


requires 





heavy work. It is also neces: 
s that this feed contain a relative- 
| amount of protein and ash, 
S s are supplied by clover hay, 
hay, oats, oil meal and bran. 
Previous to foaling time, the mare 
be fed so that the bowels will 
a perfectly normal condition. 


iin ration which contains a con- 

ble portion of bran and oats is 
tory for this purpose. The feed 

ing time should not be heavier 
normal, and immediately after 
f r the mare will not need any feed 
fol few hours. As the first, feed a 
ash or bran with a little oats. 


mare seems to have an over- 
nee of milk, it may be advis- 
abl o feed her lightly for a week 


but on the other hand, if her 
mil yw is lacking, it will be neces- 
sary to feed more heavily to try and 
inc the flow. Good pasture or 
rich in will 


two 


relatively protein 


often help. 





Corn and Oats Price Outlook 


4 South Dakota correspondent 
rit 

[ have 1,000 bushels of oats and 
1,000 bushels of corn which I do not 
have to sell. What market do you 
think would be best?” 

Because of the mild winter com- 
bined with the large crops last year 
an present industrial depression 
farmers of the United States now have 


on hand about 200,000,000 more bush- 
els of oats than is customary at this 
m year, and 550,000,000 more 
bushels of corn. The present exceed- 
w prices probably discount this 
gether unprecedented _ situation. 
theless, if the weather continues 
very favorable during the growing sea- 
son of 1921, we may expect even fur- 
rice declines. Unfortunately, 
ther till are in the hands of farm- 
ers who are rather weak financially 
I ps 50,000,000 bushels of oats and 
l 1.000 bushels of corn. 





said for 


There is something to be 
th of holding corn and oats for 
or even two years, where crib 
and bin space is available. No crop 
sells continuously below cost of pro- 
duction, and sooner or later corn and 


rices will rise. The immediate 
however, is decidedly dismal 
of the huge reserves in farm- 
nds, combined with the fact that 
the weather is decidedly favorable and 
I seem to be going ahead plant- 
ing their usual acreage. Both the 
corn and oats acreages should really 
be it least 25 per cent if farmers 
realize cost of production for 


rn and oats within the next 


Yellow vs. White Sweet Clover 


theastern Iowa correspondent 
wr 

ellow sweet clover as good as 

weet clover as a green manure 

r adding humus to the soil un- 

itheastern Iowa conditions?” 

yellow sweet clover ordinarily 
B about three-fourths as vigorous- 
white sweet clover, and it is a 
w r two earlier. For adding humus 
to soil, we give a decided prefer- 
€nce to the white sweet clover. The 
seed costs a little more than the yel- 
low but the difference in value war- 
* . the difference in the price of the 
Se@ear 

























































































Help that pays its own 


—and for a farmer certainly time is money. 


Cole and Sweetman Electri: 
Waterloo, lowa 


Electrical Engineering and Construction Co., 
Des Moines, lowa 





wages 


This extra powerful Outfit with the pulley does a man’s work for a few cents a 
day, running pretty nearly all your machinery. It saves your time in the bargain 


Western Electric Distributors in this territory: 
Co., The Jeffrey Company, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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NEW YORK STATE MONEY GETTER Do You Want a Home ina Rich Valley 
142 acre farm, 5 miles from county seat, with three i transcontinental rallroads, 












| 
sources of revenue: 1,500 tree sugar bush, product | where so! ample, summers cool 
all contracted for; 300 tree orchard, frult disposed of | winters moder ‘of stump land that pays 
at city near by; and a good sized dairy of Holstein | to clear, where a farmer 1 500 can hope to suc- 
cows. Here is a place where you don’t have to dé ceed; timothy and clover gr on eight months ina 
pend on one crop. It is a sure money making propo year, natural dairy country and cheap; 10 yearly 
sition. Owner is too old to continue working. We payments at 6 per cent? Humbird Lamber 


will pay one raflroad fare from your raflroad station 

to Olean, New York, to any reader of Wallaces’ Far- 
mer who buys a farm of us. Write for our catalog 

THE OLEAN KEAL ESTATE CO. I 
Olean, New Work | 





Company, Box F, Sandpoint, Idaho. 











ARDWOOD cut-over land, s!)t loam, clay 
subsoll—netther sandy nor gravelly; close to 
town; good roads; good schools; in the heart of the 
datry country. You deal directly with the owners— 
no agents and no commissions. Easy terms. Also 
improved farms. Write for map and Booklet No. 9 
North Western Lumber Co., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


ama FOR SA LE—320 acres of Alberta wheat 
land, beautiful deep rich soil; good farming 
community; two miles from Bruce, on Grand Trunk 
R. R., best R. R. in Canada; 164 acres in actual cultt- 
vation: $40.00 peracre. Address W.G. MEDCRAFT, 
730 E. Third 8t., Tucson, Arizona. (Bence Missouri farms—all sizes—Equal 

to lowa's best: well improved: 890.00 to $150.00. 
GRAY & ROBINSON, Sturgeon, Missouri, 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





; ANDERSON LAND CO., 





Special Number just 
out containing 1921 
facts of Clover Land 
in Marinette County, 


Wisconsin If fora 
home or as an investment you are thinking of buying good 
farm lands where farmers grow rich, send at once for this spect 
aumber of LANDOLOGY. It ts free on request dre 
SKIDMORE-RIEHLE LAND COMPANY 
297 Skidmore-Riehle Bidg., Marinette, Wisc, 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


Willmar, Minnesota 











‘TAXES don’t worry farmers in Wealthy 

Western New York. Most profitable farming In 
America! Information free. NEW YORK FARM 
AGENCY, Westfield, New York, 
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| Turning Cattle on ieniaine 


Too many farmers make the mistake 











e } 
A Ver Destructive Tornado of turning steers or stock cattle on 
y | pasture before it has made sufficient ne 
. growth to carry them. Cattle relish 
Made its appearance at Fonda, lowa, on the evening the, new blue grass after a winter on 
of March 26th. The loss and damage to property was dry feed and if they are allowed to 
heavy. Some fifty or more of the people who sustained losses were | graze too soon the grass may receive Natures Own Way to Test Your Seed 


a setback which makes it of much less 
value later in the season. The present 
spring, with low-priced feed, is one in 
which it will pay to let the grass get a 


To prove your seed insures your crop. Acri- 
cultural colleges, farm papers, seedemen—a 
urge the necessity of Seed Testing. Every agency 
for better crops thus endores the Gray-Way 
Every seed tested under uniform conditions 
Moisture carried to seeds by capillary attraction 


fortunate enough to have Tornado and Windstorm Insurance with 
the old, reliable lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association of 
Des Moines, Among the first to receive their checks in pay- 
ment of claims were: G.H. Straight who received $4,814.80; M. A. 


lown. 


Pieffer, $941.41; H. B. Haselton, $1,000.00; Farmers Elevator, good start before turning in the cattle. Sold only under absolute guarantee. Shipped 
one ' , : , >> ; é os “i : : < q ° Z parcel post prepaid, insuring delivery. Cash 
$475.00; W. C. Heller, $230.00; Hattie M. Moulton, $290.00; Steers which are destined for mar- with order. 
Martin and Will Olson, $1,875.00; Ed. Hogan, $1,050.00; Frank ket before the middle of June will Prices: 280 kernel capacity €3.00 
S. Kelm, $175.00; and numerous others of less amounts. ‘ eee : , 420 Kernel capacity 3.35 
make better gains if retained in the 560 kernel capacity 3.70 
|} feed lot than if fed on pasture, due to Live Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE GRAY-WAY 
3106 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Again and again the fact is established, that the prudent farmer and 
the wise business man insures his property against the hazards of the 
destructive Tornado and Windstorm. But why shouldn’t he, when 
it can be insured in the lowa Mutual Tornado Insurance Association 
at an exceedingly The average cost in this Association 
has been less than $4.50 per thousand for five years. 


the heavy shrink which follows turning 
well-fed cattle on pasture. This is es- 
pecially true of silage-fed_ cattle. 
Lighter weight steers intended for mar- 
ket in late summer or fall can be 
turned on pasture and fed grain in ad- 
dition. Fourteen to sixteen pounds 
of corn will make a satisfactory daily 
ration for steers on pasture... 

















low cost? 


Better be Safe and Insure Before the Storm 





_ : . 7? on ‘ : é 
’ insurance in force March 31, 1921 5372,000,000 The grain ration of milk cows should « 
Cash for future losses - - - - 203,000 only be reduced slightly when they Direct from Factory toFarm 
Losses paid during 1920 - - - - - 105,000 are firs ne as ‘ i You can save real money on fence you buy from 
are first turned on pasture, altho it on tie vasuction Sm Sriate bust eubetive. Foncn 
may be lightened considerably during as low as 25c per rod delivered to your etatior 
See our agent today or write the Secretar , aie: anit : er coy is One of our customers saved #50 on 320 rods. 
. 7 = late May and June and may be dis You can do equally well. Get our big free cata- . 


log and reduced prices. 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY p 
of Stillwater 


314 Main St. 215 Front St. 
Stillwater, Minn. Fort Madison, fa. 


pensed with in the case of cows well 
advanced in lactation. Cows which 
have freshened this spring need liberal 
amounts of grain to keep up their 
weight and milk flow. During the flush 


J. B. HERRIMAN, Pres. H. F. GROSS, Secy. 
Hubbell Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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pasture season feed about one pound ros SALE—320 acre farm, 7 room house, 
: P " : and granaries; situated 24 miles from Brandon, 
of grain for every ten pounds of milk | 7 miles from Minnedosa, Manitoba, Canada; 200 acres 
. . , . , “ase under cultivation, all seed for planting, up-to-date 
produc ed by the COW. At present » farm machinery, including 15 and 20 horse power 
prices corn is the best grain to use. tractors, 14 horse power motor, Ford car, plows, 
Jw wagons, etc., 7 horses, 10 cows, chickens, pigs and 
ae z = bousehold furniture. Price, #25,000. Terms, ¢6,(00 
‘ . cash, balance easy terms. Full particulars and plans. o! 
S I ANDARD Last Call for 1921 Corn Yield F. CARPENTER, 424 E. 58th St., New York City B 
" ? ti 
4 G LA OR n We have a choice se- 
HOG REGU I Contest . OHIO FARMS (Xo havea choles se: ‘ 
B ° S . Pi 3 Ri ht! Entries to the Iowa corn vield con- farms; dairy, fruit, truck, poultry and stock farms; e 
. a most of them on fine brick and macadam j 
ring up your pring 1g a test close April 10. Send at once, with the best of centralized schools, some wi u c 
Standard Hog Regulator Improves rift— srrefnre a 2 . , set conveniences, from 50 to 500 acres; our prices and ‘ 
Saves Feed—Shortens Fattening therefore, eighteen pounds of your bes * terms are reasonable. Inquire, TAYLOR & BURK- f 
Period—Promotes Health. seed corn to Joe Robinson, secretary of | HOLDER, 620 Home Savings & Loan Bidg, Youngs- - 
. . ’ r | town, Ohio : 
is a 100% ¢t and rulator. 1 lowa Corn Growers Association, | —— ——_-—_—__——— —— Me 
én “  * i Pcp ee shines —— 7 : | RENTER Two xi ears’ rent on lowa land buys b 
sovernment wrimula ntains no filler Ames, lowa rogether with the seed good farme in 8. W. No. Dak. and 7 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. Prices corn send a check for $10 if vou live N. W. 80. Dak. Near main line Milwaukee ft. R., st 
and new 32-page |} on live stock mailed a : ‘ ’ = : good market towns, progressive communities. Good 4 
1 request. Write Act day. in Iowa or $40 if you live outside. | selection improved or unimproved farms; also a few - 
Tr oe . ore } excellent ranching locations, HET TINGE = 
ater ood Chemical Mfg. Co., There is no other bother or expense In Vv ESTME NT co Hettinger, North Dakota. 
is contest. Secretary Robinson will 
Dept. 57 ma : day ‘ill TUTTLE Puts The SNAP in Your 
OMAHA, NEB see to it that your corn is tested for SNAP-SHOTS 
’ aa . . 
yield in the most thoro way possible | Te get acquainted witb you we will finish your 
; > eacter or >» ‘ . first roll for 15¢ (pack 25c), coin orstamps. One day 
in the eastern part of the state, the service—Snappy pictures— Prices right 
central part, and the western part. TUTTLE’S STUDIO, VAN WERT, 1owA 
The actual expense of making the test — annie an 
: eo . Pan : | BAIK a& FKREKEMAN, Pitoue: Btterneya 
is about $20 for each entry, but.lowa | Patents and Trade Marke. 











corn cultivator on the market. 
The HKHovar Common Sense Harrow 





























































them ata 
is scarcely 


farmers can have it done for 


charge of only $10. There 


signified their intention of entering 














ye? < Crocker ‘Bldg. ° 


Des Moines lowa 





eter, is supposed to be best for making 


Cart has features which give riding comfort to Evener and Pull i, ee ‘ ee ea : eo , : 5 set ‘ . P > «ize . 
elderly men and boys who want to ride. We shall Ready te this year. If the farmers of Iowa | cuttings. However, almost any siz Re 
Penn ee Se U8 ey eee Bemres really understood the unique value of | can be used, even up to as long as six 





F A R M E. R fa — Flexibie a farmer in the corn belt to whom it is | Willow Cuttings 
in Every | | not worth at least $10 to know if his An Iowa correspondent writes: 

Read this and then think and act. Way. corn is a low yielder, a medium yielder, “What time of year is best to set 

An open winter shall cause the sol! to be | or a high yielder when grown under out willows in a ditch? What size 
more packed in the epring. Already hundreds of | = rr - . } . Dd c 
farmers have written us for our information tell- exactly the same conditions as corn | branches should be used? L 
ing them how to work land fn the spring, work- | niaha , ay for ~ Mhare wi The j >» "ear ° ing 
tom quest @rece 6r any 6ther foul arowth furnished by other farmers. There will 7 he be st time of year for — ng 
the Kovar Quack Grass Digger, | be no undesirable publicity for the low willow cuttings is in March or April. 
which we ehall be giad to send to any of P P i . . 7 . , vi 
you. Our Spring Tooth Corn Cul- vielding entries. One or two-year-old wood, varying 
tivator is fer superior to any common On April 1 only thirty-three men had | from one-half to two inches in diam- 








' ) t PS y 10re ree -foo chine, to { -foot tracto chine. ‘ 
Write for patie och hag cokers ae wanted te doen artons i ares this contest there would be &@ thousand | or seven feet and as much as four or AI 
JOS. J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minnesota] | entries. five inches it in | diameter. - 
| e 
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Fuel Coneumed other furnaces. Farmers of Tomorrow— Storing eggs ............ 
Send for Special Prices and Catalog. _ Athletics for the country school sa Sabbath School Lesson— ‘ 
Calendars keane leh mine eae nee Bible teaching about work 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 195 W. Eighth St., Waterloo, lowa | How t fed and eared for my pig.11.! 10 | Serial Story— P 
—_—_— The story Of MY PIE 2... ccccccseccces 10 O Pioneers—Willa Sibert Cather , 
nt a : : es | General— Sleepy-time Story— 9 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, CalyX SPAY cccccceccccccccescccsese ae | When Old Mr. Panther lost his honor 1 
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At Low 


A Sanitary Dairy <.*" 


ANITARY, 
sweet-smel- 
ling, dairy machin- 
ery and utensils 
with little expense 
and trouble are 
yours if you pay 
FREE One Cent a 
d 


ample 


1 y ssw Gallon For 


STERILAC 


Sterilizes — Deodorizes — Cleanses 







Sterilac is 45 times as effective as carbolic 
acid—is non-poisonous and non-irritating— 
does not injure metal nor rubber—can be used 
to purify drinking water. Deodorizes and 
leaves no chemical smell. Disinfects milking 
machines, cream_ separators, cans, bottles, 
refrigerators, shelves, tables, floors, drains, 
etc, Delays souring of milk, reduces bacterial 
int and prevents spoilage. 

Comes as a powder—dissolve in water as 
you need it. Withstands hot weather better 
than other disinfectants. 

Bottle to make 75 gallons—$1.00—to make 
300 gallons—$3.00, Literature and sample to 
make 10 gallons, free. 

Ask your dealer or write us, TODAY. 

Selling Agents Wanted 


THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 





cou 









1790 Lawrence Ave Chicago 











REE 


on Concreting 


Sheldon’s free book gives you 

the * Know How” of Farm Con- 
creting. Tells how to make 
. forms, place concrete, reinforce 
i it, what mixtures to use and how to 
prevent failures. Gives necessary facts on construction 
of walls, tanks, floors, etc., giving diagrams and plans. 
Brimful of valuable ideas. Gives you Free the benefit 
of ears of experience in farm concreting. Get copy 


SHELDON 


CONCRETE MIXERS 
“Take the Backache Out of 
Concrete” with the best and 
lowest priced farm concreting 
n the market. . Saves 
yney and labor. Don't 
you have seen Sheldon 
Catalog and prices. Send for Cat- 
slog and Free Concrete Kook today. 
SHELDON MANUFACTURING CO, & 
487 Main Street. Nehawka, Neb. Bf 




















Windmills 


Proven Best \rwrecs 












y 

e ’ 

Fifty Years’ Success 
Last longer at less cost  be- 
rongly reinforced against 
weakness; fitted with internal gears 
times as strong as ordinary gears; 
natically governed. 

uly windmill equipped with Impregnated 
Ollless Bearings. 

Shipped complete—no extras to buy. Get 
Free Illustrated Catalog before you buy 


Woodmanse Mfg. Co. Box Z, Freeport, Lilinois 
Run For Years Without Oiling 


























A fla ghtning may leave your buildings {n ashes. Barnett 


em guarantees protection to life and property 


No losses where our copper rods are used 
A Big demand. Quick profits. Exclusive 
T$ WANTED territory. Farmer agents and dealers 
make $100 or more weekly selling Bar- 
nett Rod We teach you the business Writ for agents’ 
v ree cable samples and lightning book 
JOS. R. BARNETT & CO., Mfrs., 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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‘a LT te WN Mi Ges 
a Get Full Market Value 
i For Your Hay—Ship to 
(| Albert Miller & Co. 

| 192 N. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


SAAD aL Re ascent san rt \ 
We AUR ls Naa RUN 


Osage Posts 


DON'T ROT, BREAK OR BURN 


H. WAY, Tecumseh, Neb. 


—_ 


_ 























OSAGE POSTS 


ink first place. Known to have 
een in ground 63 years—and now 


R 


‘arly perfectly sound. 
DON’T ROT OR BREAK 


H. W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kans. 











The F armer ‘and the Tariff | 


By HENRY C. WALLACE 


During the next six months we shall 
either consciously or unconsciously lay 
the foundation for a national policy. 
What we do during this period is very 
likely to determine, in a large way, 
whether we shall make of ourselves a 
“self-sustaining, independent, selt-re- 
liant nation agriculturally, industrially, 
and politically,” as President Harding 
expressed it in one of his speeches, or 
“whether we shall continue to exploit 
our agricultural resources for the ben- 
efit of our industrial and commercial 
life. Present troubles are greatly ag- 
gravated by unprecedented conditions 
both at home and abroad. Nations 
which used to buy most of our surplus, 
paying us in goods which did not seri- 
ously interfere with our own enter- 
prises, are in bad condition financially. 
They owe huge sums of money to us 
and to their own people. They need 
all the money they can raise to rebuild 
their own industries. They are mak- 
ing desperate efforts to grow their own 
food; consequently they are buying as 
little as possible from us and are try- 
ing to sell us as much as possible. 
They want to send us goods to meet 
their payments of interests and prin- 
cipal and to pay for what they now 
buy. They must follow this policy; 
their salvation depends upon it. They 
will compete with our industries both 
in our own markets and in other mar- 
kets which can use the sort of goods 
they produce. 

Our own manutacturers see the dan- 
ger to them in this situation. They 
see competition becoming more and 
more severe. Naturally and properly 
they are laying plans to meet it in 
every way they can. They want a 
tariff which will give them protection 
against cheap foreign goods. They 
want to cheapen their own cost of pro- 
duction in every way possible and, 
therefore, are anxious to keep down 
the price of food products and raw ma- 
terials. Further than that, our own 
manufacturers will be wanting to ex- 
tend their foreign markets as far as 
possible, especially during this period 
of financial stress at home. If they 
can send shiploads of their manufac- 
tured goods to the great food produc- 
ing countries to the south of us and 
bring back these ships loaded with 
food products produced on cheap land 
and with the cheapest of labor, that 
would seem to be good business. But 
if we look at the interests of the na- 
tion as a whole and, indeed, if we take 
the long view of the future welfare of 
our great industrial and manufacturing 
regions, such a policy will be very bad. 
indeed. What we might gain thru 
temporary enlargement of our foreign 
markets for manufactured goods will 
be lost. and much more with it, thru 
the lessened buying power of our own 
producing population. 

Take the case of the farmer at the 
present time. Last year he produced 
large crops of all kinds at the highest 
cost ever known. The fading away of 
the foreign outlet for his surplus, to- 
gether with other causes, has resulted 
in a decrease in the price of the farm- 
ers’ products until many of them are 
now selling for less than half the ac- 
tual cost of production. In the face of 
this situation, foreign products are 
coming in. In times past we would 
be inclined to say that our great sur- 
plus and low prices are in themselves 
sufficient protection against foreign 
competition. 

We can not say that now because 
we seem to be one of the very few na- 
tions of the earth which has money 
and credit and can buy. Take the case 
of wool which furnishes the most eas- 
ily understood illustration. We now 
have stored up enough wool to last us 
a year and a half or possibly two 
years. The prices for wool are far be- 
low cost of production. Notwithstand- 
ing this, huge quantities of foreign 
wool still are being brought in and 
added to our surplus, simply because 





we have the money to pay. Some of it 
is passing thru to foreign countries, 
stopping here just long enough to have 
our credit applied to it. As a result, 
the sheep industry of the United States 
is facing ruin, and its intimate con- 
nection with the banking and other en- 
terprises of the great range country 
means trouble all along the line. 

But this is simply illustrative of 
what is happening to producers gener- 
ally. The cotton growers, the rice 
growers, the tobacco growers, the 
grain and live stock farmers, the dairy- 
men, the cattlemen in the range coun- 
try, the producers of fruit, all are being 
compelled to take prices below the cost 
of production. 
not alone because of inactive business 
conditions at home, but because of the 
importations of competing foreign 
products. 

It is this situation which must be 
considered when we take up the mat- 
ter of the tariff, whether it be the 
emergency tariff or the permanent tar- 
iff. This nation can not afford to per- 
mit the breaking down of its own ag- 
riculture, even if for a time we can buy 
food and other farm products cheaper 
from some one else. Just now we have 
a great surplus because of large crops 
and reduced consumption both at home 
and abroad, but this condition will not 
continue. Before the war consumption 
was rapidly overtaking production. 
Our population is growing. We can 
not under any circumstances afford to 
permit the present discouraging condi- 
tions to continue and result in greatly 
decreased production, because that de- 
creased production may mean exorbi- 
tantly high prices within a few years. 

We have not considered as we must 
the heavy additional burden imposed 
upon producers by the’ increased 
freight rates and the large increase in 
other marketing charges. These in- 
creased rates are a differential im- 
posed upon our own producers and to 
the benefit of our foreign competitors. 
Take corn, for example. The freight 
rate on corn from Omaha to Chicago is 
now 5.32 cents greater than it was in 
1913, an increase of 86 per cent; and 
from Chicago to New York the freight 
rate is almost 23 cents per bushel. 
The Argentine corn grower can lay his 
corn down on our eastern coast for 
about a third of the shipping cost im- 
posed upon our own western corn 
grower. It is true that imports have 
not been large, but every cargo of Ar- 
gentine corn which reaches our coast 
is used to depress prices of our corn 
out of all proportion to the amount 
shipped in. 

The increased freight and other mar- 
keting charges on wheat are practic- 
ally the same as on corn, and is of 
even more importance on wheat be- 
cause of the larger amount exported. 

The freight rate on cotton from 
Memphis, Tennessee, to New York is 
192 per cent greater than in 1913. 

Freight rates on live stock from 
the producing sections to the consum- 
ing centers of the east are very nearly 
double what they were before the war. 

The same burden has been imposed 
on potatoes, rice, tobacco, fruits, and 
all other farm products which move to 
the industrial centers. 

Practically all agricultural products 
should at once be given adequate pro- 
tection against foreign competition. 
There is some talk of re-establishing 
the old import duties on farm products. 
In many cases those duties, if added, 
would not equal the extra cost of mar- 
keting. To any rates which may be 
levied now should be added an amount 
equal to the extra freight charges in 
getting products to the consuming cen- 
ters. 

The sooner we get down to studying 
this whole national situation, the bet- 
ter it is going to be for all of us. It is 
even more important to the industrial 
sections that our agriculture be put 
upon a thoroly sound foundation than 
it is to the farmers themselves. 


Prices are depressed 
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Use them 10 days 


Try “Hasslers” 
at our risk! 


NY Hassler dealer will 
put “‘Hasslers’’ on 
your car—let you use them 
for 10 days—in your own 
way—and if you’re not 
pleased he'll take them off 
and refund every cent of 
your money! 


We want you to realize 
just what it means to save 
one-third of your tire up- 
keep and depreciation costs! 
We want you to ride in your 
car and have the same com- 
fort as afforded by high 
priced models. 


Then we know you'll be 
one of the fast growing 
multitude of enthusiastic 
“Hassler” users. Remember, 
you can get “Hasslers” for 
every model of Ford Car, 
and also the truck. If you 
don’t find a dealer near you 
write us. 

















This illustrates the Hassler model 
now made for the Dodge Brothers 
—— it perfect luxury and 
added smartness. Four Hasslers 
to the set—and they do not change 
any part of the car, Ask your 
Dodge Dealer, 


HASSLER IOWA COMPANY 
1215 Grand Avenue 
DES MOINES, [OWA 
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Shock Absorbers 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 


Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had eriou losse from 
White Diarrhea We will let Mr 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own word 

“Gentlemen I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea so thought 1 would 
tell my experience I used to lose a 
great many from thi cause, tried 
many remedies and wa about di 
couraged As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, Wa 
terloo, lowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy l used two 63 
packages, raised 300 White Wvyandottes 
and never lost one or had one ich 
after giving the medicine and my chick 
e! are larger and healthier than ever 
before I have found ‘this compan 
thoroughly*reliable and always get the 
remed by return mail urs, C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, lowa 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bae 
illus Bacterium Pullorum This germ 
j transmitted to the bab. chick 
through the volk of the newly hatched 
ere Reader are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhe: Don't wait until 
it «6Kill half vour cl ) Take the 

titch in time that ive nine Re 
member, there i carcely a hatch with 
out ome infected chich Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre 
vent it Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the rst two weeks and you 
wont lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before These letters prove 
it: 

Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., write ‘l have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
} sent for two packages of Walko J 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor they develop quicker and 
feather earlier 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs Ethel Rhoades Shenandoah, 
low writes “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar 
rhea I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick 
en business Finally, I sent to the 
Valker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar 
rhea Remedy It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 

You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid so you can see for vourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks So 
vou can prove thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble eve juadrupl 
your profits Send 63c for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re 
sults You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where vou lost hundreds before 


It’s a positive fact We guarantee it 
The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa 
terloo, lowa, stands back of this guar 
antes You run no risk If vou don't 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, yvour money will be ir 
tantly refunded 

WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 22 


lowa 


e Lh ese regular size (or CJ $1.04 ec- 


Waterloo, 


Send me th 


onomical large size) package of Walko Whit« 
Diarrhea Remedy totry at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee toinstantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way Iam 
enclosing 63c (or $1.04). (P.O. money order 
check or carrency acceptable 

Name 

Tow? 

State ; R. F. D 


Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package contains nearly three 
times as much assmall. Prices include war tax. 
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Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to thie department. Questions relating to 
try will | be cheerfully anewered 











A Poultry Inquiry 
writes: 
from your 
I would like to 


An Towa subscriber 
“T get lots of good 
Poultry Department. 


ideas 


know what is the matter with my hens. 
I have lost a number of them this 
winter. One or two are sick most of 
the time. They just drag around till 
I kill them My chickens have not 
been having the roup, but some of 
them go blind Their eves are not 

wollen, but the color look faded. 
Then some seem to lose the use of 
their legs The combs are red and 
they look healthy. I have tried shut- 
ting off the feed, but none of them get 
well. I do not feed very heavily; some 
corn and oats twice a day The rest 
of them look healthy and are laying 
well. I have one now that when she 
is frightened just whirls around and 
around; she can’t go straight She 
helds her head sideways and some- 
times her head is turned around al- 
most opposite to where it should be. 
Are these troubles contagious? Is 
there any remedy? I moved my chick- 
en house I try to keep it clean and 
disinfected. What is the best kind of 
a disinfectant to use?” 

Losing the use of the legs may re- 
sult from too heavy feeding, especially 
of corn, from moldy corn or from tu- 
berculosis Post-mortem will reveal 
nodules, if tubercular Hens that are 
laying well are not tubercular. It may 
be that some of the hens in the flock 
are too old to be profitable or are of 
low vitality The nervousness de- 
scribed could also be the result of 
moldy grain. 

We would advise culling out all hens 
that show symptoms of disease. The 
disease is not contagious, but hens 
subjected to the same conditions will 
show the same symptoms, if of low 
vitality Tuberculosis, of course, is 


contagious 


We would advise killing and burning 
the worst cases Put the others on a 
light ration, with a full meal only at 
night Give green food, onions pre- 
ferred The entire flock should have 
green food. Give not only the affect- 
ed fowls, but the entire flock, epsom 
salts at the rate of a pound and half 
to every hundred fowls. Give the salts 
every three weeks during the laying 
season. 

Any good disinfectant will do the 
work Use whatever is most con- 
venient. 


Her Day for Eggs 


a Plymouth Rock hen 
Fuller, of Toronto, 


On February 5 
belonging to E. M. 


laid four eggs in less than five min- 
ute Each egg was a little larger than 
normal, the shells of the first three 
being soft and thin The fourth egg 
was without a shell. 

Mr. Fuller can not account for the 
abnormal fact The bird having laid 
three eggs took a@ few steps, paused, 
and the fourth egg was laid. The hen 
was in @ slightly weakened condition 
after the effort 

Mr. Fuller, who has forty-five hens, 
says this is the most unusual thing 
he has ever seen 

ALICE G. WHITMAN. 

Nova Scotia 

Ducks and Geese 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There is a good chance to make 
money raising ducks and geese, and I 
wonder why more people do not raise 
them. Ducks are very easy to raise if 
properly fed. Remember that young 


goslings must have greens. Don't feed 


them chick feed The sprouts from 

sprouted oats are good. Green grass, 

cabbage, etc., are what they need 
RAY LEITCH, 
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CHAMPION 
EGG LAYER 


| Cholerine 





Wholerine 


FOR FOWLS K-¥4 


will double your egg production. 
Famous for 16 years. Used by 
largest shippers andfeeders. Puts 
pep into your pullets. Turnsloafers 
into layers, makes layers bigger 
payers. Gives you large healthy 
hatch. Prevents and cures WHITE 
DIARRHOEA in baby chicks and 
other diseases of fowls. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. 
Tablets, large size package - 657 
Get it from your dealer. If he 
can’t supply you, remit to us. 
Ladies: Useful souvenir for your 
dealer's name. Ask for FREE 
Poultry Book. 
OTHER GUARANTEED 
GERMO SPECIALTIES. 


Gape Remedy Magic Lice 
Powder, Fly Death, etc. 


Germo Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 394 ~- Germo Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








MITE-PROOF r'oos7's 


Sold on Money-Back Guaranty 
Stenberg Mite Exterminating Nests and 
Koosts are sold on a season’s free trial. They 
must absolutely rid the hen house of mites 
without spraying, or your,money back. 








Strong and substantial. 
Ideal for setting or lay- 
equip- 
and 
and 


ing. Bullt open; 
ped with vermin 
mite-proof sheets 
| powder traps. 





Mite-Proof perches with 
powder traps which prevent 
mites from coming off walls 
or floor onto hens. Protect 
| bens—starve the mites, 








for catalog of Roosts, Nests and latest 
Prices rea- 


Write 
improved incubators and brooders. 
sonable goods guarantee 
STENBERG-TWEET INCUBATOR 
COMPANY 
Box 5114 Radcliffe, lowa 














Sick Baby Chicks? 


Germozone operates dy as these people say It 
is preventive as well as curative, and satisfaction ts 


absolutely guaranteed. Twenty years on the mar 
ket. Sold by drug and seed stores at most towns 

Wm. E. Shepherd Scranton, Pa., wrote— ‘Two 
weeke after we started last spring we were a mighty 
discouraged patr Fvery day from three to six 
chicks dead. A neighbor put us next to Germozone 
and we are now sure if we had had it at the start we 
would not have lost a single c chick.’ 

Ralph Wurst, Erle, Pa.—‘‘Not a case of white 





diarrhoea in three years 

C. O. Petrain, Moline, I1l.—'‘I never had a sick 
chick all last season.” 

Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, JN. Y.—“Have 
800 chicks now five weeks old and not a single case 
of bowel trouble.” 

GCERMOZONE * a wonder worker for chicks, 
chickens, pigeons, cats, dogs, rab 
bite or other pet or domestic stock or roup, bowel 





trouble, snuffles, gleet, canker, swe , sore 
bead, sores, wounds of fur or feathers 
if no dealer. order by card. Postman 
il No extra charge. Handy as 
and $1.50 packages. Baby Chick 


Dept. F52, OMAHA, NEB. 


loss 





GEO. A. LEE CO., 














Help feed the world 





and make more 

money for yours and 

self with ers 

time- 

tested 9% years’ expe 
tience. Cabinets 


made—scientifically ven- 


5 lated. Hot water heat- 


fng plant. Write for Free 

Catalog — ask about poultry 

a... eggs, and “*Successful"’ Grain 

Sprouters. Famous booklet, ‘Proper 

Case and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks and 
Torkeys,"’ 








19 cents. 
4. S. Gacrest, President ond Geners! Mensger 
[" GES MOINES MHCUBATOR CQ 81 Besond St. Des Moines. Is. 








BRAHMAS. 


>U RE Bred L ight ‘Brana eggs, 15-$2.00, 50-84.50; 
100-#8.00 Rouen duck eggs, 11-€2.25; 100-815.00 
Narveson, Keneett, lowa. 








Car 











$45" Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 
poy, Board, Self-Regulated. a $2 3% 


a", ey 


sprees of so —_ 
allowed to points tcsert — 


Belle City Incubator ~ Box 12 Racine, Wis, 








7 RITE today for circular and price of the beet 
Chicken Feeder on the market. BORT MAN. 
UFACTURING COMPANY, Hopkinton, lowa. 





BABY CHICKS 


LD CHICKS 


HOMESTEAD FARMS 
\ If you are afarmer pou!try. 
KSA man, you will be interesied 
Min the Michigan bred 
Pure Breed Practical Poultry 
A stock of demonstrated value 
for practical poultry people; 
stock bred under the plan of the 
Michigan Agricultural College 
and distributed at fair price» 
2,000 Eight Weeks Pullets 
Leghorns, Anconas, and 16 other bree hall we send y r 
64 page dese riptive Catalog? Chicks pe parcel post pr 
STATE FAKMS ASSOCIATION 
Desk 7, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


















Miller Baby Chicks give you 100% hatch 

insurance without worry, 20 leading varis thes, 

Safe delivery guaranteed. Soccesafully sh d 

p* states last year. Capa a 
hicks shipped ne | Catalog Fi EE 

. Milier Poultry Farm,Box 636 Lancaster. Mo, 
















Better produced day old 
chix are the kind you want. Send t& 
day for free catalog. Springfield 
Hatcheries, Box -Y. - Springfield, i) 


Baby Chicks ‘at Reduced Prices 





); White or Brown Le r 
arrec s $18-100 Keds, White I 
Vy ttes. BR. Orpingt 20-16 





pald any whe re oy » big hate i ry 300. 006 s 
tr 
ak 


PEORIA, WL mom 





FARROW- HIRSH C CO., 





ae chicks— Wholesale 
varieties 





and retail. 18 lea 

tocks, Reds, Orpingtons, W 
dottes, Minorcas, Anconas, Leghorns. All purebred. 
Also mixed lots for frys or broilers at reduced prices, 








Prompt shipment by prepaid parcel post. 97 per cent 
live delivery guaranteed. Send for circular today, 
5 M. De an, Box 416, Fort Dodge, lowa. 

White Wyandottes—Vigorous: from 


I »ABY ch! oks 


200 egg strain; fleecy white, standard weight, 


graded by poultry spectalist. Chicks, $20 per 100; 
special mating, @30 per 100. Hatching eggs from 
same fiock, @8 and $10 respectively. 10% discount 


orders booked before April lst. Satis- 
Day. Kellogg, lowa. 


made on ai! 
faction guaranteed C. H. 


I ABY chicks hatched from healtby, vigorous, pu 

bred laying, unusual utility stocks, Barr 
and White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. White Wy 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White and Brown Legh 
and 8. C. Anconas, $15 to $25 per hundred. Parcel 
Post prepaid. 10,000 chicks weekly. Sieb’s Hatch- 
ery, Lincoln, Illinois 


CHICKS—RHODE ISLAND REDS 


WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY, both c« 8: 
10th year; customers !n 15 states. Order now e 
delivery prepaid; circularfree. REDBIRD FARMS, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Park Avenue Station. 

I ABY chicks—egg:—English 8. C. W. Leghorns. 
Heavy winter layers mated to cockerels of high 
Chicks, €16.00 per 100. Eggs prepaid, 








egg strain 


€4.50 per 50; #8.00 per 100. Mra. C. C. Fitz, Alexan- 
der, lowa. Route 2 Nios Fe. 
I ABY chicks—Best grade, tested layers; re 

bred. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, $15 per 


Reds, 
Catalog free 


Buff Orpingtons, #13. 
Booth Ha 


100; Barred Rocks, $17; 
Postpaid Guaranteed 
ery, Clinton, Mo 


Reds a 


( UALITYW Baby Chicks—Rocks, } 

Buff Orpingtons from high producing flo at 
reasonable price Prompt shipment postpaid. (rder 
early. Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Independence, !|owa. 
~ CHIX for 1921 Popular var ee 
of ),O1 ) Reasonable prices Catalog W ° 


Leghorns a specialty Devil's Glen Poultry } 


Bettendorf, lowa, Box 2 


S* 4 MES Quality Chix.” All from selected » 


ard bred flocks of popular varieties. Shi; 8 

made each Monday Ames Hatchery, Ames, |« 
| ABY chicks Pure bred 8. C. W. Leghor aby 
} chicks, 16.00 per 104 Fine catalog free ge 


land Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


I ARRED Rock baby chicks, 
A. Chindlund, Storm Lake 


$16 per 100. Mr 
lowa 


LANGSH ANS. 


White Langshan SE eee ee ew. 


100. Spectal pen, $5-15. P Hhsl ‘lane rs. 


=. ELLIS. Beaver rc rossing, Nebr: ashe 
P% RE bred Black L ingehene Good laying st 
Eggs $10 per hundred. Anna Hurst, Henrietta 10. 


87.00 a 
MO 


$1.50 for 15, 


W HITE L ene eggs 
Mrs. E. R Norborne 


dred stamm 





DOGS. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address 07 
the Author 

H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 

118 West 31st Street, New York 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Medicines 














German Shepherd Aire dale, C ollie 
Shepherd 


== DOGS == 


matrons, puppies, farm helpers 
for instructive list. 
Ww. R. Watson, Box 1906, Oakland, flows 


DOGS coc KEK SPANLELS for F 
Pedigreed, $25 each. 
FISHER BRO8., St, Francis, Wiscone!.- 


and Old Eng!'#d 





Brood Fen cenit 
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INCUBATOR 


Order Direct 
From This 


| Advertisement 
; Only 1200 at This Price 


Fe You will save money if you order one of these splen- 


ubators now. Purchased by us at a forced sale 

than cost to manufacture Now yours at a 

ndous price reduction. Ready for immediate 
ent securely packed. Weight 15 lbs 
Practically All Metal!! 


Made round like a nest with no cold corners. 
4 cape 


0 egg 
ty. No experience needed to get big results. 
west and “> a. Free instruction 


Al 
book -luded. 
HARRIS BROS. CO, 35th and Iron Sts,, Chicago 





Young’s Poultry Feeds 


—— 
BABY CHICK FEED wines 
POULTRY RATION SCRATCH. 
MORNING DRY MASH 
Lo See 


Blatchford Milk Mash........ 
Purina Chicken Chowder. 
Ful-O Fe Chick Feed. 


Fu Oo »» Dre | Mash..... ' 
Charco saute 
Meat 5 ApS. 


i Bone 
for complete price e list 


Mt. YOUNG & CO., 





WINTERSET, IOWA 











LEGHOKNS. 

ee PIO 

1GGs—Single Comb White Leghorns, Puritas 

us igs’ strain. Every bird the daughter or son 
of trapnested hens—records of 230 to 281 to 317 eggs 
in ove year. Eggs, 312 100; chicks, 825100. Special 
pens. Also Ferris-Wyckoff beavy layers, trapnest 
bred: Hogan tested; big birds with big egg records; 
farm flock of 300 produced $2,025 31 1n 1920. Eggs, 89 
100; chicks, $20 100. All orders prepaid. Entire sat- 
jsfaction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet free. 
Write. Mrs. Sidney A. Lyon, Creston, lowa, R. 4. 


\GGS—100% fertility guaranteed Ferris-Wychoff 
E Single Comb White Leghorns; 230-264 females 

ted with 265-300 males (Ferris direct stock.) 154 
iyed 170 dozen eggs during February. #10-100. 
3 320-100, Mrs. Roger Long. R.4, Creston, Ia. 





Trapnested high record 
direct from Tormoblen's 
infertile eggs replaced 
30, 35.00; 100, 312.00. Delivered 
Treacots, Winfield, Mo 


“Rose Comb Brown Leghorns 


strain that always lays.”” Eggs, 88.00 per 100; 
x, $20 per 100. G, M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 


The kind to build your flock 


D. Brown Leghorns. 
aded by cockerel 
imeus pen No, 7. 
e; 15, 85.00; 
Mrs, Geo. F 


*The 


baby 





¥ ©. White Leghorns. 
S 








+ from, large, vigorous, heavy layers. Eggs 6 
100 aby chicks 817 100. Safe delivery and satis- 
fact guaranteed. Marvin Shick, Dayton. Icwa. 

ARGE stock Hawkeye laying strain Barron 
L White Leghorns. Pens—81.50, $2.50, $4.00. 85.00 
per 15 eggs. For reference, four banks. Geo. H. 


Hermann, Sr., 1305 Cedar St., Muscatine, Iowa. 





) OSE Comb White Leghorns; blue ribbon winners 

\ 1220 Missourt, [llinols, lowa state fairs and Heart 
of America. Eggs, — 100, $2.00 for 15. D. C. 
Keleher, Sedalia, Mo., R. 





I G type Ferris and Wyckoff strains White Leg 
3 rneggs; 230 268-egg records. Spectal. $5.00 per 

















xe, #7.00 per 100. Mrs. H. Gravette, R. 4, 
Cres! at lowa, _ E. 
QING! LE ( omb W hite Le phonies Barron strain, rec 
WO or ) to 288. Eggs from pedigreed stock. $7.00 
per hundred, prepaid. Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, 
Traer, low a. 
Y' STERLAID strain 8. C. W. Leghorn eggs, $1.50 

fifteen, @6.00 per hundred. Tom Barron's 
st 82.00 fifteen, ¢8.00 bundred. C. Cold, Retn- 
bec k. lowa 

TED R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs. Farm 


EI EX 
8 range flock carefully culled for laying. Insured 
shtpptr ig, 87.00 per 100. Mrs. Glen Snyder, Dayton, Ia, 
Comb White Leghorns, Barron strain. 


INGLI 
§' Eggs from high producing, carefully culled flock, 
$3 per 100. Mrs, James Healea, Craig, Nebraska. 





or NGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
1m large type, farm range layers. Price 85.00 
per bt ired. Mrs. Andrew Judd, Paton, lowa. 


QINGLE E Comb Dark Brown 
WO large t heavy laying strain, #6.00 100, 


Leghorn eggs from 
$1.25 set- 


ting, Berg aman F arms, Ottumwa, lowa, R.3. 
QING! E Comb White Leghorns, farm range, heavy 
tO layers. Eggs, $6.00 per 100, postpaid; safe deliy- 


ery. Mrs. Geo 


Ge woe 


Roe, Bellevue, lows 


Leghorn eggs and chicks. "Regs 86 p per 











kK Chicks $15 per 100 postpaid. Roy 

McWilliams Grand Junction, lowa. 
S's NGLE Comb Buff Leghorns. Excellent layers. 

8, farm range, $1.50 per setting; $7.00 100. 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, lowa. ; 
S C. White Leghorn eggs. first «rade layers only, 
We 86 r hundred. 909, fertility, hatchable eggs. 
Byard raven, Kellogg, Iowa, 


mb Buff Leghorns—good ones—fine lay- 











) eggs, $3.25; 50. $5.00; 100, 88.00; postpaid. 
Princeton, Mo. 

y C. TE Leghorns, 292 egg strain; champions 
t + lowa State Fatr. Eggs, 10 per 100. H. E. Wil- 
Ha buque, lowa 
S Cc Leghorn eggs $8.00 per 100; selected farm 
Gra ra Satisfaction guaranteed Mrs. John 


e. lowa. 





eghorn eggs, 86.00 per hundred; chicks, 
fealthy farm range stock. Marvin Shick, 
va 








D Re se Comb Brown Leghorn hatching 





Cees ma per hundred. C. Walters, Shell 
k, Tow 
‘ ©. BROWN Leghorn eggs, 50-82.75; 100-€5.00. 
rand Calloway, New London lowa 
ae MENORCAS. 
P (RE bred 8. C. Black Minorea eggs, from large, 
‘Vy laying, farm range stock, 6c each. Safe 


iaranteed. Geo. Hubbard, R. 2, Elkader, Ia. 
ee E Comb Black Minorca eggs, $2.00 per 15, 

" per 100. Heavy egg producers Barker 
——_adlanola. Towa. 


ANCONAS. 








NEAL 

S) INGL E Comb White Leghorns; Single Comb An- 

Wen Ima Eggs and baby chicks. Heavy layers. 
arked birds. Wm. Boon, Blakesburg, Iowa. 





Y ¢ . ANG ONA eggs for hatchin 
. $6.00-100, 61.50-15. 
S: Mrs. Geo, P. Scott, Batavia, lowa, R. 2. 














The Dest Prenat 


The best protest poultry keepers can 
make against the influx of Chinese 
eggs is that very effective one of pro- 
ducing a better quality of eggs. 

The fact that there is a grade of eggs 


known as “Dirties,” that there are 
“Rots” and “Spots” and “Checks” and 
“Leakers,”’ shows that someone is not 


taking the care of fresh eggs which 
should be taken if eggs are to be con- 
sidered choice food. , 


If we were more concerned about 


the decrease in the consumption of 
eggs whfch is caused by poor quality, 
we would have less to fear frerm the 


competition of imported eggs. 


A thrifty woman who had treated 


her hen house for mites, using a strong 
tar disinfectant, found that the eggs 


all tasted of the disinfectant, s5, to 
quote her own words, “I sold them all 
on the market until the disinfectant 
wore off.” 

A man who peddled his own fresh 
eggs was short one Saturday, and took 
some of a neighbor. Accidentally, he 
dropped one of these and fourd it bad. 
“IT couldn't risk losing a customer by 
selling them to her, and I couldn’t af- 
ford to lose what I had paid for them,” 
he said, frankly, “so I just took them 
to the grocer.” 

How often would the buyer of eggs 
that tasted of disinfectant, or eggs 
that were old and stale, be likely to 
put in a repeat order? It is the de- 
mand for good, well-flavored eggs, 
eggs that will poach and boil and yield 
a delicate flavor such as belongs to 
eggs laid by well-fed hens in clean 
nests, that will make us independent 
of competition. 

We are now breeding hens that are 
all the year around layers on our farms 
and in our poultry plants. 

A daily paper prints in large head- 
lines: “Chinese Flood Egg Market by 
Huge Imports. Poultry Industry Is 
Threatened. Farmers to Fight for Pro- 
tection.” 

It is very commendable to fight for 
protection, but the place to begin the 
fight is in our own hen houses. There 
will be no more serious competition 
between fresh, well-flavored, large, 
country eggs and the Chinese eggs 
than between fresh, juicy, red rasp- 
berries and dried raspberries, if we do 
our part. In an open letter to buyers 
and shippers of eggs, Miss Penning- 
ton, government expert on the ship- 
ping of eggs, said: “A year around 
observation of New York egg receipts 
one year showed that over 12 per cent 
were dirty-shelled and sold for a lower 
price on that account.” 

We want to storm the potential mar- 
ket by furnishing a better flavored egg 
—then we will get a better price and 
an increased demand. 

If a protective tariff seems advisable 
to those who have made a thoro inves- 
tigation of the case, put on a protec- 
tive tariff; but no tariff will create a 
market for eggs of uncertain quality 
and flavor. We need not ask the gov- 
ernment to do anything for us that we 
can do for ourselves. 





Storing Eggs 

An Iowa Subscriber writes: 

“Please can you tell me the best 
way to store eggs from April to Novem- 
ber. I have a cave, but it is a little 
damp. I have a house cellar that is 
dry and pretty nice and cool.” 

The safest way to store eggs is to 
put them down in water glass. Geta 
stone jar with lid, and put the eggs 
down each day as they are brought 
in, being sure that no cracked, dirty 
or weak shelled eggs get in. Use the 
following proportions: To one part of 
water glass, take nine parts of wa- 
ter that has been boiled and cooled. 

A damp cave is not a good place 
to keep eggs. They can be kept in 
the water glass in the cellar all right. 

When eggs are no longer wanted for 
setting, it is well to get rid of the 
males, since infertile eggs keep longer 
and are of better flavor. 











heat YAN DOFTES. 


Newton's R. C, White Wyandottes 


Eggs selected from farm range, snow white birds, 
excellent layers, Fishel strain direct, $8.00 per 100. 


Ww. J. NEWTON, Newell, lowa 





ALL'S Farmer's Friend White Wyandottes are 
E the best Write us for our mating list and 
prices on eggs and birds—they are reasonable. Chas. 
E. Hall & Sons, Box 10, Bentonsport. Lowa. 


We 





W yandottes—The layers. Winners Iowa 





Fair; Austin. Minn.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Eggs—15 $3.00, 30 $5.00, 50 38.00, 100 816,00. H. F. Duer, 
Box W. Eagle Grove, Lowa. 

\ YHITE Wyandotte eggs ap: hase h ing e008 lay- 

ing strain—1.50 per 15, 83.75 per 50, ry 0O per 

100. White - mbden goose eggs, 25c each. Henry J. 
Kramer, R. 3 Ackl ey, lowa, 

culled 


no Comb W hite * Wyandotte eggs from 
R and graded flock, $10.00 per 100. Special mated 
pens. Guaranteed safe delivery. E. C. Cooper, 
Prairie City, lowa. 





» EGAL Exhibition 


White Wyandottes direct 
\ quality; heavy layers; stay white Eggs, pre- 
pald, twelve dollars per hundred. Clyde Cusick, 


Allendale. Ill. 





range—show 
2.50; 50, 83 50; 
Johnson, Pilot 


QILVER Laced Wyandottes—farm 
. winners Eggs for hatching—3sv, 
100, $7.00. Circular free. John A. 
Mound, lowe 





Farm 
Hatching 
Clemons, 


POSE Comb White Wyandottes. 
Flock culled for non-layers 
$5.00 per 100. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, 
geome winning Regal White Wyandottes and Sitl- 
ver Spangied Hamburgs. Egges—@1.50-15, €4.50-50, 
$8.00-100.  ¢ varie: Ss. Mill Is, New P TOV idenc , lowa 


range. 
Cees, 
lowa. 








choice matings. winter 
5 per setting; five set- 
30x 48, Freeport, Ill. 


( ,OLUMBI AN Wyandottes. 
laying strain. Eggs, $2.2 
tings, $9.00. Sam Hummel, 











Tarbox strain winter 
$1.50; 30, $2.75; 100, 
Nashua, Iowa 


QILV ER Laced Wyandottes, 
) layers. Hatching eggs—15, 
$7.50, prepaid. Charies French, 





ee + from extra good, farm raised Rose Comb 
4 Silver Wyandottes, 81.50 for 15; 67.00 per 100, 
lowa. 5 


Ralph Kreager, Newton, Route 5 


wes Wyandottes—heavy !ayers—farm range 
Selected hatchling eges. 86.00 per 100; $1.50 per 


15. H. A. Smith, Greenfield, lowa 





pure bred, 


QILV EB Laced Wyandotte eggs from 
‘4 Mrs, 


culled farm range flock; 100, 86.00; 50, $3.50 
Andrew Nelson, Walker, lowa 





range: 200 


( UALITY White Wyandottes; farm 
egg strain. Eges—15, $2.00; 50, 85.00; 100, $8.00 
Mrs. EK. Stahl, Garden C ity, Mo. 


| UFF Wyandotte eggs from best wanithe: solid Butt 
stock, 82-15, 610-100. Fertility guaranteed. Mrs, 
Chas. Hough, Weston, lowa 





"Bg Wyandotte eggs for hatc hing Fully 
guara teed, $650 per hundred. Winema John- 
gon, Lynaville, Lowa. 


Sag F Wyandotte eggs from pure bred, well c ulled 
free range, 50-84.00, 100-87.50. Mrs. Geo. Deyoe, 
Mason Cc ity, lowa. 





W HITE Wyandotte pure bred, farm range hatch- 
ing eggs, 82.00 per 15; $8.00 per 100. Alex. Best, 
Cobden, Minn. 








CME EBSTONS. 


wee eee 


ja TAYLOR'S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


win at big shows and are big winter lay- 
ers. Baby chicks 25c each, prepaid. Eggs 
$2.50 per 15, 810 per 100. prepaid. Place 
your order wth a breeder of high quality 
stock. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, lowa. 





| UFF Orpington eggs for hatching. “Middlemarch 
Champion” strain—winners and layers. Pens, 
2.50 up. Range, $2.00; 8610.00 hundred. Guarantee 
satisfaction, Mrs. Wm. Hussong, Heron Lake, Minn 


S C. BUFF Orpingtons. Grand champion pullet. 

OO. Hens Hoganized by licensed judge. Extra lay- 

ers. Prepatd—15-82.50; 50-87.00; 100 - $12.50 Mrs 

Thos. Baumgardner, Colchester, Il"nots. _ 

] 1 years breeding Orpingtons—Single C cua Buff 
and Blue. 15 eggs 62.00. Narragansett turkey 


eggs 45c each, postpaid. Bernard Durnal, Memphis, 
Missouri. 





So BU FF Orpington eggs from large bone, buff to 
WW. the skin winter egg producers whose aires won 
at big shows 1920. Mrs. Dillard Paimer, Maryville, 
Missouri 





OSE Comb Buff Orpingtons, Cockerels and hatch- 
ing eggs. Solid Buffs—Cook and Golden strains. 
P. J. J Bridges. ' Wilton Jun c ‘ton, _ lowa. 
S C. WHITE 


e big boned, 
Mrs. James Long, Rt 


Orpington eggs for hatching; large, 
egg strain; 15 for $1.25, 100 for $7.00. 
5. Albia, lowa. 
NINGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for hatching. 
Good laying hens. Mated eight bens to one cock. 
Samuel Buddenmete Sidney, dil 











wt TE Orpington oggs for batching, from farm 
flock, $2.00 for 15; $10.00 for 100. Mrs. E. 


Parsons, Greenville. Iowa. 





Buff Orpington egga; 
Chas, E 


QerD to Baker for your 8. C 
$2.00 per setting of 15, 88.00 per 100. 
Baker, Bondurant, lowa. 





S° BUFF Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15, 67.00 per 
. 100, prepaid Byers exhibition strain. C. E. 





Ewen, Callender. Iowa. 

I YERS' strain Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs 
Fifteen, 83.00; hundred, @15.00. J. Wm. Benda, 

Council! Hill, Illinote 


S C. Buff Orpington eggs $8.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
WO. guaranteed. Mrs. John Graff, Estherville, lowa 
Ste00 E Comb White Orpington eggs, $1 

86 00 per 100. 3 Mr > Ww. J « lark, Oak! land, 


50 per 15, 
lowa. 





QINGL E Comb W hite Orpington eggs, 87.00 per 100. 
» 


Mrs. Harriet A. Pingel, Ledyard, lowa. 


S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs—15, 81.75; 30, 63.00; 120, 
$10.00 














C. Simon, Rowan, lowa 
GEESE. 
——~ on ree 
fPYOULOUBE geese eggs from farm range, matured 
stock, 20 to 25 Ibs., at 35c each. C. H. Pelham, 
Blatrstown, lowa. 
TURE BYS. 
RRA RRR eens nnn 





Bronze turkey eggs, baby turks and toms that 
have quality and vigor Write us, ted Wing 
Miltonvale Kansas 


Foulery Farm 
Cc ORN IGM. 


———— OOOO oe 

















ARK Corntsh eggs. U tility eggs 63 per 15. Eggs 
from select mating 65.00 per 15. Mrs. D. H, 
Cowden, Monmouth, Ill. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


\GGS from 20 leading varieties high class, pure 

4 bred land and water fowls. Get our prices before 
you buy. Circular free. J.5. Howe & Son, Cedar 
Falls, lows. 


| 





(15) 619 


PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 
ee 
ARRED Rock eggs from large boned, narrow 
barred birds, bred for both beauty and egg ‘pro- 
duction, $7.00-100, $4.00-50, $3.00-30, $1.75-15 Baby 
chicks, prepaid, 25c each. Satisfaction guarant eed. 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 
PRIZE winning White Roc ks Range eggs from 
Hogan tested Fishel females, 87.50 per 100; pen 
eggs, $4.00 per 15, from sweepstakes and “ribbo n win- 
ners from five shows Parcel post prepaid. Merk 
Mills, New wP rovidence, lowa 
ARR E D DR ck eggs. Prize winners lea ling 8 atate 
I shows Hieavy superior quality $2 per 1 Se 
per 100. Select pen exhibition stock—3, 84. 35 per 15 
eggs. Prompt delivery. Kladstrup & Co » Fond A, 1a. 
| ARRE D Rock e ges 
ley bre 


strains, 





















rect Thompson vend Br ts 
i nners, size, e gi 
Ii 





7) 





production Pens, 85.00 a )per 15: range 
$8.00 per 100. Mrs. Clyde Cho myps yn Hopkt nton 











I ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, deep narrow 
barred birds, good laying strain, cockere! mat- 
ing. 1i5*°eggs $1.75, 30-83.00, 100-88.00. Satisfaction or 

money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynnville, lowa 
\ Y HITE Rock Eggs: from selected, heavy laying 
flock; 100 87.00, transportation prepaid, good 


fertility Mre. James 


Murphy, 


So tRED Rock eg 
boned sautiful 


15, 85-50, 88-100 Postpaid, 


and satisfaction guaranteed 
Fairfax, lowa 





guaranteed Mrs. E. I 









Ruring, Gowrie, lowa 
BY FF Plymouth Rock eggs Farm range, $1.50 for 
. $7.00 per 100 Pen headed by fifth ¢ Kerel, 
Coltse um show, 83.00 per 15 Phillips & Davenport, 
New Sharon, lowa 
PARKS’ Bred-to-Lay Barred Rocks and Fishel’s 
White Rocks. Keg 7> per 15, @8.50 per 100, 
Baby chicks, 2c each, 2.50 per 100. L. K. Stemen, 
Riverside, lowa 
W HITE Rock hatching eggs from selected farm 
range flock, $6.50 per hundred, transportation 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Lybbert, 
Cresco, Iowa 
\ THITE Rock hatching eggs, Fishel strain. Vig- 
orous, excellent layers, Farm range, 100-85.25; 
§0-82.75: postpaid Winonte McNay, Chariton, lowa, 


| ening from Thompson's Barred Rocks—tested lay- 


4 ers, large, beautifully marked—15, 61.50; 50, $4.00; 
100, 87.00 Mrs. Hlarry Orcutt, Coggon, lowa 
| ARRED Rock eggs. Prize winners, ble boned, 
deep barring, farm 15-81 50; 100-87.00. Louis 
Hadenfeldt. Stoux Rapida, lowa 


P' RE bred White Rock eggs for hatching: Fishel 

strain; farm range, 81.05 per setting, 86.50 100. 
D. A Indianola, 
— ——. 


Perry lowa 


VNGGS from price winn Ing 


4 per 100, 2.50 per setting 





Barred P. Rocks at $10.00 
List free. L. E. Wil- 


son, Eagle Grove. lowa 
I UFF Rock eggs. 81.50 per 815, or $8.00 per 100 
Baby chicks 18¢ each. Mrs. Georgta Fickel, 


Hastings, lowa 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Big type, dark red, great layers: prize winners for 
* 


ll years. Reduced price on eggs—F lock, $4 
per 50; $7 per 100. Exhibition mating, 25 hens, 
two high scortng males, $2.50 per 15, 67.00 per 50. 


MRS. EDW. BERANEK, Solon, Iowa 


Ss. C. Reds for laying. Breeding 


14 years. 87.50 per hune rhs 1. ae patd 
S.J. STKDDOM, Gr anger, lows 


from healthy farm 
quality, type, color, 


EGGS 
a, 





* TRONGLY fertile hatching eggs from large, vig- 
\) orous, dark even colored Sitngie Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, heavy laying strain, 87.00 per hundred. 


Mrs 
A mes, 


P. O. Stone, cor. 
lu wa 


Lincoln Way and Oakland 8t., 


QT! ANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds from Chicago 


Collseum winners; 250 egg strain. Egga--62.60, 
$4.00-15. C hicks—20c each prepatd Satisfaction 
guarantee Rose Cottage, Riverside, lowa 


This year we 


R' OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
) per hundred, 82.60 


will sel! our"¢10.00 eggs at $7.5 


per 15 Big, dark rede—Bean strain Jobnston 
Bros., Brooklyn, lowa 

QINGLE Comb Reds, top-notch quality, big boned, 
\ dark red, healthy. farm flock. Laying hens. #2.50 
each; eggs. $6 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd. lowa. 


QINGLE Comb Reds. Eggs, $5.00 per 100; pens, 
61.50 perils. Excellent winter layers, culled each 
season. Mrs. Asa Lee. Mite heliville, 





Iowa 
QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from range 
\ flock, headed by scored cockerels. 15-81.00; 100- 
$6.00. lowa 


Asa Anderson. New London, 


YINGLE Comb Red eggs, 


long- 


86 per 100. Dark, 


\ bodied, Carver strain, pen #2.50 per 15 postpaid, 
Mra. Hugh Miller. R. 4, Jefferson, lowa 
Reds, Scranton strain; 


| gp from pure bred R. C 


4 deep red, big boned. Winter layers. 100-86.00; 


15-81.25 Irving Boyd, Aredale, lowa. 
— Comb Reds. Eggs—Pens mated by prize 
stock, Shade strain, heavy layers, $7.00 per 100, 
HARRY KURTZ, Cushing, lowa 
Comb Rhode Island Reds, large bone, dark 


|" iar | 
red. Eggs per 15, 61.25 
Rutherford, Marathon. lowa 


$6.00 per 100 Mrs. Chas. 


Rs Comb Rhode Island Reds. Large dark red 
zg8 $3.00 per 30; 810.00 per hundred Mra. 


Emma West, Paullina, lowa 
Q ELE T. dark red. big boned Rose Comb 
‘ Farm Range Eggs #8.00 per hundred 





Lincoln, Grinnell. lowa 


for sale. 
Schroe- 


Island Reds. Stock 


qlee. E Comb Rhode 
Mrs. Louise 


Hatching eggs, $7.00 per 100 


der, St: , Peter, ii 





- RE bred, dark sal. big + home iS. C. Reda: winter 
layers. Eggs, 100, 85.00. Mrs. Henry Tory, Trip- 
lett. Missouri 
Jom" Ke ds; heavy layers. Eggs. 86.50 


I ARK Rose ( 
2.00 1 Siiver Leaf Farm, Shumway, 


100; pen, 
llinots. 


Ro vite — Reds 
_Mrs. F . J. Letat, 


RHODE ISLAN > w HITES. 
R: Cc Rhode Island w hite eggs 
87 rm per 100, $3.75 per 50 











Eggs 15-81.25; 50-83.50; 100-86.00. 
Ottosen, lowa 


form range , flock: 
Order from this adv. 











A. F. Brown, Jefferson. Iowa 
DUCKS 
OUEN duck eggs 62.25 per 11; Toulouse, White 





Embden and China 60c each from 3 year old 
ttock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa 
)GGS—White Pekin duck, 12c each; 8. C. Brown 


4 Leghorn, fifteen, $1.00; hundred , 64.50; 
$14.00. Arthur Healy, North Engitsh. Lowa. 


case, 





9 TO 12 Ib. Pekin ducks—100 eggs, $9.00. Kulp 244- 
egg strain Rose Comb White Leghorns—100 eggs, 
$7.00. Ray Leitch, Everly, lowa. 
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The 
Only Perfect Way | 


As you build your foundation to fit the house, 
so we build the Campbell Heating System. A REAL 
heating plant. As superior to ordinary furnaces as the 
Brooklyn bridge outclasses the usual structure. Wecan show 


you the proof in Jetters from hundreds of owners who say that 
their Campbell Furnaces have Jasted from 30 to 37 years. 
other furnace ever made can equal that record. 


eEeTate= 
ZCRHASER — Ss 


SS 
os ne 


No 


lO vears 


Equipped with a Water Battery of 15 gallons to 2 barrels capacity, 

the greatest heat equalizer and producer of moist air. Rotary Air Movement 
insuring fresh air newly changed several times an hour. All-steel plate heater posi- 
tively steam, gas and smoke tight. We want to explain all these things to you; 
Iso show you the tes ny of your neighbors; of fathers and their whole 


s of sons who ALL bought Campbells. Be sure and 


Write for FREE Sketch Pamphlet and Catalog 
We'll tell you HOW we build the Campbell to FIT your home. It won't 
‘ ina icest t this very valuable information. 
name on a 


tim« 


a talis ough. 
THE CAMPBELL HEATING CO. 
Dept. W DES MOINES, IOWA 6-21 
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ries Whi ; 
A le = 
There’s No Profit in Dead Chicks 


and each one of yours that dies represents a waste of time and labor—and 


is practically the same as taking money right out of your pocket. 














To RAISE chicks it is just as important to keep their living quarters light,clean and 
sanitary as it is to give them proper food. The presence of lice and mites, even if not in 
sufficient numbers to actually kill your chicks, which often is the case, means retarded 





growth and a weakened physical condition, that makes them easy prey for the many 
diseases that attack all poultry and especially young chicks, 


Instead of Whitewash and Disinfectants 

sfactory results by thousands of poultry raisers in all parts of the 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations to disinfect the in- 

in, for the brooders before turning in the young chicks, 
light, clean, sweet-smelling, and free from the germs of 








are put 
buildings 
contagious disease. 





CARBOLA is a white paint and disinfectant combined, in powder form. It is ready 
to use Just as soon as mixed with water and can be applied with a sprayer—it positively 
will not c'og—or with a brush, to wood, brick, cement, stone, tar-paper, etc., and over 





whitewash. One gallon covers 200 square feet. CARBOLA will not blister, flake or peel. 
It is neither caustic nor poisonous—harmless to the smallest chick. The dry powder is 
unexcelled as a louse powder, and is much cheaper than other brands. Sprinkle it freely 
on the chicks, in the litter on the floor, in the nests and in the dust bath. 


labor and money— makes it 


CARBOLA paints and disinfe 
Order it today 


ts at one operation—saves time, 
easier to di } 


work that must be done sr monew back Uf you are not satisfied 
and keep ti on hand for a rainy day job. 


Your hardware, paint, drug or seed dealer has Carbola or can get it. If not, order 
trect prompt shipment by parcel post or express 


20 Ibs. (20 gals.) $2.50 delivered. 50 Ibs. (50 gals.) $5.00 delivered. 


30c. postpaid 


10 ths. (10 gals.) $1.25 and postage. 
Trial package and interesting booklet 
Add 25% for Texas and Rocky Mountain States 


Long Island City, New York 






CARBOLA CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 299 Ely Ave., Dept.N, 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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PART 5—~ALEXANDRA 


II, 


Late in the afternoon of a brilliant 
October day, Alexandra 3ergson, 
dressed in a black suit and traveling- 
hat, alighted at the Burlington depot 
in Lincoln. She drove to the Lindell 
hotel, where she had stayed two years 
ago when she came up for Emil’s com- 
mencement. In spite of her usual air 
of sureness and self-possession, Alex- 
andra felt ill at ease in hotels, and she 
was glad, when she went to the clerk’s 
desk to register, that there were not 
many people in the lobby. She had 
her supper early, wearing her hat and 
black jacket down to the dining-room 
and carrying her handbag. After sup- 
per she went out for a walk. 

It was growing dark when she 
reached the university campus. She 
did not go into the grounds, but walked 


slowly up and down the stone walk 
outside the long iron fence, looking 
thru at the young men who were run- 


ning from one building to another, at 
the lights shining from the armory and 


the library. A squad of cadets were 
going thru their drill behind the ar- 
mory, and the commands of their 


young officer rang out at regular inter- 
vals, so sharp and quick that Alexan- 


dra could not understand them. Two 
stalwart girls came down the library 
steps and out thru one of the iron 


gates. As they passed her, Alexandra 
was pleased to hear them speaking Bo- 


hemian to each other. Every few mo- 


ments a boy would come _ running 
down the flagged walk and dash out 
into the street as if he were rushing 


to announce some wonder to the world. 
Alexandra felt a great tenderness for 
them all. She wished one of them 
would stop and speak to her. She 
wished could ask them whether 
they had known Emil. 

As she lingered by the gate 
she actually did encounter one of the 
He had on his drill cap and was 
swinging his books at the end of a 
long strap. It was dark by this time; 
he did not see her and ran against her. 
He snatched off his cap and stood bare- 
headed and panting. “I’m awfully sor- 


she 
south 


boys. 


ry,” he said in a bright, clear voice, 
with a rising inflection, as if he ex- 
pected her to say something. 

“Oh, it was my fault!” said Alex- 
andra eagerly. “Are you an old stu- 
dent here, may I ask?” 

“No, ma’am. I’m a freshie, just off 
the farm. Cherry county. Were you 
hunting somebody?” 

“No, thank you. That is—” Alexan- 
dra wanted to detain him. “That is, I 
would like to find some of my broth- 
er’s friends. He graduated two years 
ago.” 


“Then you'd have to try the seniors, 
wouldn't vou? Let’s see; I don’t know 
any of them but there’ll be 
to be some of them around the library. 
That red building, right there,” he 
pointed. 

“Thank you, I'll try there,” 
exandra lingeringly. 

“Oh, that’s all right! Goodnight.” 
The lad clapped his cap on his head 
and ran straight down Eleventh street. 
Alexandra looked after him wistfully. 

She walked back to her hotel un- 
comforted. “What a nice 


yet, sure 


said Al- 


reasonably 


voice that boy had, and how polite he 
was. I know Emil was always like 


that to women.” And again,gafter she 
had undressed and was standing in her 
nightgown, brushing her long, heavy 


hair by the electric light, she remem- 
bered him and said to herself: as 
don’t think I ever heard a nicer voice 


than that boy had. 


| get on well 











Il hope he will ' sullenly, blinked as if he had come 


here. Cherry count 
that’s where the hay is so fine, and the 
coyotes can scratch down to water 


At nine o'clock the next morning 
Alexandra presented herself at the 
warden’s office in the state peniten- 
tiary. The warden was a German, a 


ruddy, cheerful-looking man who had 
formerly been a harness-maker. Alex- 
andra had a letter to him from the 
German banker in Hanover. As he 
glanced at the letter, Mr. Schwartz put 
away his pipe. 

“That big Bohemian, is 
he’s gettin’ along fine,” 
Schwartz cheerfully. 

“I am glad to hear that. I 
afraid he might be quarrelsome 


it? Sure, 


said 


get himself into more trouble. Mr. 
Schwartz, if you have time, I would 
like to tell you a little about Frank 


Shabata, and why I am interested in 
him.” 

The warden listened genially while 
she told him briefly something of 
Frank’s history and character, but he 
did not seem to find anything unusual 
in her account. 

“Sure, I'll keep an eye on him. We'll 
take care of him all right,” he said, ris- 
ing. “You can talk to him here, while 
I go to see to things in the kitchen. |'ll 
have him sent in. He ought to be done 
washing out his cell by this time. We 
have to keep ’em clean, you know 


The warden paused at the door, 
speaking back over his shoulder to as 
pale young man in convicts’ clothes 
who was seated at a desk in the ‘. 
ner, writing in a big ledger. 

“Bertie, when 1037 is brought in, 1 
just step out and give this lady a 


chance to talk.” 


The young man bowed his head d 
bent over his ledger again. 

When Mr. Schwartz disappeared, 
Alexandra thrust her black-edged hand 


kerchief nervously into her handt 


Coming out on the street car she had 


not had the least dread of meeting 
Frank. But since she had been here 
the sounds and smells in the corridor, 
the look of the men in convicts’ clotiies 


who passed the glass door of the 
den’s office, affected her unpleasant)) 
The warden’'s clock ticked, the young 
convict’s pen scratched busily in the 
big book, and his sharp shoulders were 
shaken every few seconds by a loose 
cough which he tried to smother. It 
that he was a sick 


was easy to see 
man. Alexandra looked at him timid- 
ly, but he did not once raise his eyes 
He wore a white shirt under $ 
striped jacket, a high collar, and a 
necktie, very carefully tied. His hands 
were thin and white and well cared (for, 
and he had a seal ring on his littl . 
ger. When he heard steps approach- 
ing in the corridor he rose, blotted his 
book, put his pen in the rack, and left 
the room without raising his eyes. 
Thru the door he opened, a guard came 
in, bringing Frank Shabata. 

“You the lady that wanted to talk 
to 1037? Here he is. Be on your good 
behavior, now. He can set down, 


lady,” seeing that Alexandra remained 


standing. “Push that white button 
when you're thru with him, and I 
come.” 

The guard went out and Alexandra 


and Frank were left alone. 

Alexandra tried not to see his hid- 
eous clothes. She tried to look stra 
into his face, which she could scarct 
believe was his. It was already 
bleached to a chalky gray. His lips 
were colorless, his fine teeth looked 
yellowish. He glanced at Alexandra 
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from a dark place, and one eyebrow 
twitched continually. She felt at ence 
that this interview was a terrible or- 
deal to him. His shaved head, show- 
ing the conformation of his skull, gave 
nim a criminal look which he had not 
pad during the trial. 

Alexandra held out her hand. 
“Prank,” she said, her eyes filling sud- 


denly, “I hope you'll let me be friendly 
with you. I understand how you did it. 
j don’t feel hard toward you. They 


were more to blame than you.” 
jerked a dirty blue handker- 


Frank 
chief from his trousers pocket. He 
had begun to cry. He turned away 


from Al¢ xandra. “I never did mean to 
do not'ing to dat woman,” he muttered. 
“| never mean to do not’ing to dat 
poy. I ain’t had not’ing ag’in dat boy. 
| always like dat boy fine. An’ then I 
find him—’’ He stopped. The feeling 
went out of his face and eyes. He 
dropped into a chair and sat looking 
stolidly at the floor, his hands hanging 
loosely between his knees, the hand- 
kerchief lying across his striped leg. 
He seemed to have stirred up in his 
mind a disgust that had paralyzed his 


facultie 
“I haven’t come up here to blame 


I think they were more to 


you, Frank. 
Alexandra, too, felt 


blame than you.” 
benumbed. 

Frank looked up suddenly and stared 
out of the office window. “I guess dat 
place all go to hell what I work so 
hard on,” he said with a slow, bitter 
smile. “I not care a damn.” He 
stopped and rubbed the palm of his 
hand the light bristles on his 
head with annoyance. “I no can tink 
without my hair,” he complained. “I 
forget English. We not talk here, ex- 


cept swear. : 


over 


Alexandra was bewildered. Frank 
seemed ta have undergone a change 
of personality. There was_ scarcely 
anything by which she could recognize 
her handsome Bohemian neighbor. He 
seemed, somehow, not altogether hu- 
man did not know what to say to 
him. 

“You do not feel hard to me, Frank?” 


1 at last. 


she ask« 


Frank clenched his fist and broke 
out in excitement. “I not feel hard at 
no won I tell you I not that kind- 
aman. I never hit my wife. No, never 
I hurt her when she devil me some- 
thing awful!” He struck his fist down 
on the warden’s desk so hard that he 
afterward stroked it absently. A pale 
pink crept over his neck and face. 
“Two, tree years I know dat woman 
don’ care no more ‘bout me, Alexan- 
dra Bergson. I know she after some 
other maz I know her, oo-oo! An’ 
lain’t never hurt her. I never would-a 
done dat, if I ain’t had dat gun along. 
I don’ know what in hell make me take 
dat gun. She always say I ain’t no 
man to carry gun. If she been in dat 
house : she ought-a been— But 
das a foolish talk.” 

“Yes, Frank,” she said kindly. “I 
know yi ever meant to hurt Marie.” 

Frat iled at her queerly. His 
eyes lowly with tears. “You 
know, I most forgit dat woman’s name. 
She ain't got no name for me no more. 


I neve te my wife, but dat woman 
What I 


me do dat— Honest to 

God, but I hate her! I no man to fight. 
I don’ want to kill no boy and no wom- 
an. 1} re how many men she take 
under dat tree. I no care for not'ing 
but d boy I kill, Alexandra Berg- 
Son. I guess I go crazy sure ’nough.” 
1eXal remembered the little yel 

Kc wt he had found in Frank’s 
_ Closet. She thought of how he 
ha to this country a gay young 
me 'tractive that the prettiest 
Bo ! in Omaha had run away 
“ay lt seemed unreasonable that 
a have landed him in such 
Ftp this. She blamed Marie 
fe : \nd why, with her happy, af- 
* ‘ , nature, should she have 
‘thay “estruction and sorrow to all 
aa loved her, even to poor old 
ll eaky, the uncle who used to 
oa a oo sO proudly when she 
a . ; ee € girl? That was the strang- 
‘ing of all. Was there, then, 
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get the “Way” patented hollow strand 
construction with its wonderful lasting 


Provides perfect support for the body in 
any position. Never sags, never humps, 
never tries to roll you to center of bed, 

Write for the Way Sleep-Book. 


Way Sagless Spring Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


any bed. 


Guaranteed for 25 years not to sag, 
break. 
“Way” dealer show you why the **Way”’ 
patented construction is better. 


stretch or 
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does not tear bedding. A 


Learn how to get more rest from your sleep. 


Chittenden & Eastman Co., 


Burlington, la., Distributors. 
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and quiet, if it permits you to relax completely and feel 
rested all over. For unequalled sleeping comfort and rest- 
fulness equip your bed with a— mn 
WAY Sadless Spring 
TNO Sag f/f any WAY ”’ | Seenny 
The only bedspring in which you can —is never noisy. All metal, sanitary, : oy 
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something wrong in being warm-heart- 
ed and impulsive like that? Alexandra 
hated to think But there was 
Emil, in the Norwegian graveyard at 
home, and here was Frank Shabata. 
Alexandra rose and took him by the 
hand. 

“Frank Shabata, I am never going to 
stop trying until I get you pardoned. 
I'll never give the governor any peace. 
I know I can get you out of this place.” 

Frank looked at her distrustfully, 
but he gathered confidence from her 
face. “Alexandra,” he said earnestly, 
“if I git out-a here, I not trouble dis 
country no more. I go back where I 
come from; see my mother.” 

Alexandra tried to withdraw her 
hand, but Frank held on to it nervous- 
ly. He put out his finger and absently 
touched a button on her black jacket. 


so. 


“Alexandra,” he said in a low tone, 
looking steadily at the button, “you 
ain’ t’ink I use dat girl awful bad be- |! 
fore 

“No, Frank. We won't talk about 
that,” Alexandra said, pressing his 
hand. “I can’t help Emil now, so I’m 
going to do what I can for you. You 
know I don’t go away from home often, 


and I came up here on purpose to tell 
you this.” 

The warden at the glass door looked 
in inquiringly. Alexandra nodded, and 
he came in and touched the white but- 
ton on his desk. The guard appeared, 
and with a sinking heart Alexandra 
saw Frank led away down the corridor. 
After a few words with Mr. Schwartz, 
she left the prison and made her way 
to the street car. She had refused 
with horror the warden’s cordial invita- 
tion to “go thru the institution.” As 
the car lurched over its uneven road- 
bed, back toward Lincoln, Alexandra 
thought of how she and Frank had 
been wrecked by the same storm and 
of how, altho she could come out into 
the sunlight, she had not much more 








left in her life than he. She remem- 
bered some lines from a poem she had 
liked in her schooldays: 


Henceforth the world will only be 
A wider prison-house to me— 


and sighed. A disgust of life weighed 


| 


upon her heart; some such feeling as | 


Shabata’s fea- 
She 


had twice frozen Frank 
tures while they talked together. 
wished she were back on the Divide. 

When 


Alexandra entered 


the clerk held up one finger and beck 





her hotel, | 


oned to her. As she approached his 
desk, he handed her a telegram. Alex- | 
andra took the yellow envelope and 


looked at it in perplexity, then stepped 
into the elevator without opening it. As 
she walked down the corridor toward 
her room, she reflected that she was, 
in a manner, immune from evil tidings. 
On reaching her room she locked the 
door, and sitting down on a chair by 
the dresser, opened the telegram. It 
was from Hanover, and it read: 
“Arrived Hanover last night. 
Shall wait here until you come. 
Please hurry. 
“Carl Linstrum.” 

Alexandra put her head down on the 
and burst into tears. 
(Concluded next week) 
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Decreased Coal Production 


When the demand for coal slackens, 
whether it be because of mild weath- 
er or business depression, there is an 
immediate slackening in mining. The 
demand for coal in 1921 has been only 
three-fourths the demand in 1920, and 
therefore the production has been de- 
creased correspondingly. The ques- 
tion is: “Can farmers show as much 
intelligence as coal operators in mak- 
ing the supply of their product equal 
to the demand at a level representing 
cost of production?” 














Shear theModernWay| 


Old methods of shearing leave too 
much wool on the sheep, Shear with 
a Stewart Machine — leaves no sec- 
ond cuts and does not sear the sheep 

Machine shearing is quicker and 
easier—no tired arms or sore, swol- 
len wrists 

Machine shearing is better. The 
wool comes off in one unbroken 
blanket, with long, even fiber, and 
brings best prices. 

For flocks up to 300 head, buy the 
Stewart No. 9, ball bearin Hand 
operated—easy running. $22 at your 
dealer’s, or we send it on receipt of 
$2, you pay balance on arrival. 

Write for Catalog No. 69 if you 

have an engine or are interested 

in power operated machines. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
neot. 117 5600 Roosevelt Road, CHICAGO 



































Use the Demon Grips 
Welded Steel Couplings ® 
for_a sound, permanent § 
job. It is welded and forged a 
then electro-galvanized.s 
Holes and threads absolute- § 
ly straight.outside shape per- » 
fect for wrench grip. Ask® 
your dealer 
EDWARD E. JOHNSON, énc. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Ship your hides to Cownie, the 
old reliable tanner, as 4 
t de of others are do- 
ing and receive back beauti- 
ful robes and coats made to 
your order at a greater saving 
2 anever before. Service and sat- 

fection varanteed. Write today 
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ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandie al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lote and less at lowest prices—Ask 
fer our price list. 











223 Pear! &t., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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ON FLOUR | 


Thousands of thrifty | 








farmers are now buy- 
ing Oak Dale Flour di- 
from Oak Dale 
Oak Dale 
highest quality, 
patent 


rect 


Farms. is 
the 
and this 


Youcan 


fancy 
is Suaranteed. 
save considerable mon- 
whether buy 


ey you 


| one sack or a carload. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON 
| GET LATEST PRICES 

















Oak Dale Farms, 


Austin, Minnesota. 


Please send me _ your latest 
prices on flour, flour mid- 
dlings, standard middlings 


and bran. 


Name... 


Address 


Wallace 











It Pays to Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 








Add a half-tea- 

spoonful to each gal- 

| py J lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

‘ churn comes butter 

t of golden June shade 
SIDR to bring you top | 

Sas 5 prices, 

sos All stores sell 35- | 

If | | 1 | cent bottles of Dan- 

1] | 1 | delion Butter Color, 

I | | each sufficient to 

Wie yt | keep that rich, 

Hid | | ‘*Golden Shade’’ in 

|) eee your butter all the 

iS year round, Stand- 


ard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all large creameries. 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ERE is coffee 

that is as good 
as it used to be. We 
keep up the sy 
of this famousl 
“rich and nelle” 


blend. 


Buy it oven-fresh 
inthesesix-pound { 
useful tin pails 
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Western Grocer Co. 








it Strawberry Plants or 100 Aspara- ; 
gus Roots for $1.00, delivered at your 
mall box. Humboldt Nursery Co., Humboldt, lowa. 


SAVE MONEY ||) 
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This depa as established by — Henry W ace etters on subjects of interest to 
Hear an eaders are yme refer writer w not be published. Ad- 
au +8 all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes De sllaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa 
Notes About the House to him. He waxed as enthusiastic 
over the merits of homemade paste 
The amount of trash that finds its | as a Jersey lover enthuses over the 
way into the hot air registers is sur Jersey breed 
prising to ¢ od hoi keene “There is no paste on earth as good 
a squar of wir ' g non t] as a paste made of starch and a little 
pip oie. dhl. teat ears ther flour, he said ‘Two pounds of 
; starch and a couple of handsful of 
whic { allowed to follow down tl flour make a big pail of paste. There 
pipe may become damp and so rust is a knack in making it though. | 
1 pipe A brush ich a 3 ed put my starch in one side of my 
for cleaning out the soot from th bucket and my flour in another cor- 
ner, and beginning stirring my cold 
range will catch loose dust in the | water into the starch till I have it 
register pipes if wrapped with a damp dissolved. and then I work in the 
cloth. It is a good plan to oil th flour, being awful careful not to make 
pipes when the furnace fire is out and any lump When it is am dissolved 
thus prevent rust | nice and smooth and not too thin. 
An occasional oiling of the coal Ss atepelibearaggnes gesting mer + 
range® oven preserves the lining. Di- | making starch until I have it of the 
rections coming with an electri¢ right consistency. If it was made of 
range emphasize the importance of stare h only, it would be jellylike when 
leaving the range door open until the | !€ 38 cold, and then you couldn't thin 
oven is cooled to avoid the gathering | '* If it has to be thinned, thin with 
of moisture and consequent rust, and | cold water before its gets cold. Some 
also of regular oiling of the oven in times if I have to keep it, I put a 
terior with unsalted fat or oil. pinch of blue vitriol in and that keep 
A housekeeper who wanted the cel it, but be awful careful in handling 
lar walls to be yellow istead of | blue vitriol.” P 
whife, added enough copperas to the To make a first class job, the old 
whitewash to turn it yellow. paper should be taken off, otherwise 
If a hallway or room is dark, it may | the Paper is apt to “buzzup” as the 
he given the appearance’ of having paperhanger says. 
more light by hanging a mirror where a i 
it will catch and reflect the light from a 
a window. Hearts, 100 
Putty is whiting mixed with linseed To Hearts and Homes: 
oil If used to fill cracks in the floor, On our Hearts and Homes page prac- 
it is well to touch the inner surface | tically all items from subscribers deal 
of the cracks with shell otherwise the with home s, but not hearts. While we 
oil from the putty will be absorbed appreciate simple recipes and helpful 
“Good housekeeping does not con- | hints, there is also the heart need, the 
sist in keeping a house in immaculate | time when we would rather forget our 
condition, but where order and neat- | daily round. We farmer women are 
ness reigns, not for discomfort, but often lonely, yet too weary to walk to 
for the comfort of its inmates—where | g neighbor’s house. Many have felt 
love and respect and good, true liv- | as did my friend whose husband cnce 
ing are its object and where one can | found her crying from sheer loneliuess. 
turn when adversities nearly over- “O, Rob,” she sobbed, “I want to see a 
whelm us, knowing that home is a woman! If you would just put on one 
haven of peace and rest.” of my dresses and let me look at vou!” 
= But no man can take woman’s place 
Inspiration of Song with ONNeS, And next best ee. se ing 
one is exchanging thoughts with one 
During the war, the department | on paper. Well do I remember how 
stores held a half-hour song service my mother, on our old farm, ‘leven 
each morning. The employes said this miles from nowhere. used to live on 
service carried them thru a hard day. | the “Round Table Talks” in her little 
The boys in the camps threw off their paper 
depression thru song. “America goes True, there are magazines which fur- 
singing,” we were told nish us with endless variety, but with 
The home also needs the inspiration their prices rising while those of farm 


of song Mothers don't sing as they 
used to sing, and children are missing 
something out of their lives How 
many children can tell their mother’s 
favorite song? How many mothers? 


We venture to claim that more people 


past middle age can give their moth- 


ers’ songs than the younger genera- 
tion. But mothers are trying to bring 
back a love of music. One mother 
sends her children to bed to the stir- 
ring notes of a march. Another wakens 
her little ones with a morning hymn 
Another is training them with folk 
songs Still another is using the 
sounds of nature, the murmur of the 
brook, the whisper of the trees, the 
buzz of the bee, the song of the bird 
They listen for the _ difference of 
sounds, and in this way are developing 


usical sounds and 
the 
can 


an appreciation of m 
joy in musik For 
well the muscles, 
ened by use. 


as 


zth- 


emotions, 
be streng 


as 


Bought or Made sPent 


writes: 


A “Subscriber” 

“IT am going to do some papering 
at home. I have been told it is bet- 
ter to buy the prepared dry paste than 
to make it, this the How 
about taking off old paper first?” 

This inquiry came in when we had 
a paperhanger at work so we put it 


is case? 





| 


products fall, how can we afford them? 
I’ve had to kiss mine good-bye 


Come on, friends, with your bits of 
heartsome counsel, pointers a par- 
ents’ problems, or ideas of things im- 
portant in the scheme of life 

How about it, dear editor? 

JUST ME. 

Iowa. 


Keeping the Sabbath at Home 


To Hearts and Homes 

In of many 
every and with our Sabbath days 
full no time to rest, my 
mind goes back to some other Sabbath 
days when we spent them all at home 
in the winter time, bad roads and long 
distances making it almost impossible 
to attend Sabbath school and church. 

But we studied Bible le at 
home, and in the afternoon listened to 
beautiful hymns on the Victrola. Then 
the children and mother would learn 
some of the Psalms, which still 
cling to memory, and will continue to 
help form character thru the years. 

Since moving closer to town and be- 
ing able to attend so many meetings, I 
look back with pleasure to those quiet 
Sabbath days spent on a farm ten 
miles from town. 
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kind, 
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Aspirin 


Always say ““Bayer” 


‘T , 
(Ra vap 


Unless you see the name “Bayer 
you are not getting gen. 
Aspirin prescribed by 


uine I 
21 years and proved safe 


rae | 





millions. Directions in package 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Ba M 
ya acidester of Salicylicac’d 


acture of Monoacetic 
‘EMPIRE ICE 
LESS COOLER 
LAN now to prevent food 
from spoiling during the 
hot summer months. New, 
sanitary, all-metal, rust- proof cooler, 
keeps food cool, fresh andsweet with- 
out the use ofice, chemicals or elec 
tricity. Costs nothing to operate; will 


last a life-time. 


Our Evapor ation 
method of cooling 
is recommended by 












U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
| culeure. Orhertypes 
for use in well, base- 


ment or kitchen 
Lowest-priced 
practical cooler 
made. 
Special Offer 
to users willing 
toshowourcool- 
erto prospective 
buyers. Write at 
once for attrac: 
| tive folc ler a ar nd 
‘ ’ special otter. 
EMPIRE MFG.CO. 
139 N. 7th St. 

Washington, lowa 




















Keep Food 
Cool Without ice 


Do you go five miles to get ice How ' 
food is spoiled because you lack refrie 
facilities? Here isa refrigerator that 
less to buy, does not run up au lef 


saves driving to town every day vu: ( 
Succe a used on thouss ands: of farm 


ice 





Bre feet d 
on _refrigerat 
A ly ke 






To D AY for complete 
descriptive circular anu prices 


Newton Iceless Refrigerator Co. 
324 N. 2d Ave. W, NEWTON, IOWA 


Write 


tt 
a 


oon, Wanted. We will » m ake ar 


r agent assent s 
whe cre we do st hs ave dealers 
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Willis Iceless Refrigerator 
beiges all food cold, fresh, pure WITH- 
ICE. Costs less than ice box. 
Write for FREE 

Booklet No.13 


WILLIS Mig. Co. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 












Please mention this paper when writiné 
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SUEERY. TIME 
STORIES 


| From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















"When Old Mr. Panther Lost 
His Honor 


Peter's cousin, 











how in t 

conceited ¢ nd proud, and how he thought 
he wi ake a much finer looking king 
than old g Bear, but he was very care- 
ful not let old King Bear know this, 
for he ¥ really afraid of old King Bear's 
great strené th. 

“after vwhile,”’ continued Jumper, “ 
hard tit came, when food was scarce, 
ona er to keep from starving, 
pig and strong began to prey on their 
neighbors Oo were smaller or weaker 
more helpless But the law was made 
that none s ld kill more than was need- 
ed to f n empty stomach for the time 
beir It was then that Mr. Panther 
tl a plan for making old King 
Bea ited by all his subjects. 

it hate him, they will refuse 
to } as king any longer, and 
peing strength and far more king- 
Vv ce, will be made king in 
plac ed Mr. Panther, but he took 
care nt such a thing 

igly stories began to float 

al eone was killing sinzatiiate 
for th n of killing. It was dreadful, 
but it true Almost every day some- 
one ¥ nd killed but not eaten, and 
alwi were footprints going to and 
away fr the place, and they were 
footprints of old King Bear! So all 
forest e began to hate King Bear 
and to tter among themselves that 
they v “have him for king no longer. 
Finally of them went to Old Mother 
Nature old her all about it; they 
asked 1 old King Bear be punished 
and that eone else be made king 
his place Old Mother Nature told them 
that she \ ld think it over. 

“Quite unknown to old King Bear, she 
follow about and watched him 
he iffled bout in his, clumsy way. 
‘Hm-m ought not to be very hard 
keep out f is way. Those who 
caught 1 t be very stupid if he catches 
them,’ t t she, Presently her sharp 
eyes ¢ t glimpse of a shadowy form 
sneaking ng behind old King Bear. 
was Mr. Panther, and he was stepping 
with the greatest care, so as to leave 
footprint Old Mother Nature sat down 
and waited. She saw Mr. Panther bound 
away thru the trees. By and by he came 


back, bringing the body of a Hare which 


killed He laid it down where 





looked this way and that way 


make suré no one had seen him, and 
then bounded away. 

“The next day Old Mother Nature called 
all the people of the forest before her, 
and the came, for none dared stay 
away. W they were all there, she had 
each in tur ok her straight in the face 
while ked if they had hunted fairly 
and honor nd only when they were 
hung I turn looked her straight 
in the fac said that he had until it 
came the t of Mr. Panther Mr. Pan- 
ther’s t twitched nervously, and 
looked ? ere but at Old Mother Na- 
ture as t the question to him 

wpe 7 traight in the face and tell 
me on 3 nor that you have hunted 
fairly,’ « nded Old Mother Nature 
Mr. Panther v that all eyes were upon 
him, ar d his best to look her 
the f; couldn't do it You seé 
he | d onor. He had lost it, and 
wit! o one ean look another 
Straigt face Instead he turned 
and | away, and all who saw 
him v ow they ever could have 
thought ngly-looking. 

“Then © Minther WW . 
hen er Nature told what she 
oe ; be fore, and at once ev- 
“sly d who it was that ha 
ae ( ling and trying to make 
th vas old King Bear. and 
©, and shouted ‘Coward! 
on ‘ Sneak!’ until Mr. Pan- 


Mr. Wolf, he 





Nhe 4 d him ‘Sneak-cat.’ 
Sarge day all Panthers have been 
OP than . : ng and cowardly in spite 
Rae 2e and strength, for it has 
When . “ir blood ever since the time 
ended ee Panther lost his honor,” 
Pete he , . 
RRA ony ent for a minute Then 
Pa rather hoc; I'm little and timid, but 
Sele that way than to be big like 
look a; & coward and a sneak. I can 


he in the face,” 


Jumper, is telling him 
long ago, Mr. Panther was so 


iY d left a footprint in the soft 
| then, with his long tail twitch- 





sal a r to get out of hearing. 

t on he lived by himself 
ok even timid Mr. Hare 
stead of hunting openly 
sneaked 
st and hunted by stealth 
ople of the forest looked 
rn, and tho most of them 
called him a coward and 








To Use Fat Pork 


When the bacon or salt pork is coming 
too fat, it is well to roll it in beaten egg, 
then in corn meal, and fry. Serve fried 
apples with the bacon. Another way of 
using the fat pork is to run it thru the 
meat chopper and add a third of dried 
bread crumbs, a little onion and sage. Or 
serve very thin slices of fat pork fried 
crisp with creamed codfish. For vege- 
tables, potatoes in their jackets and 
boiled beets seem to fit in with this meal. 


Get Medical Advice for 
Rheumatism 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have a friend who has been in bed 
eight months a perfect cripple, with rheu- 
matism Do any of the readers know of 
anyone who has been cured. If so, please 
answer in next week’s paper. 

A SUBSCRIBER . 





Rheumatism is a symptom as well as 
a disease It would be well to consult a 
good doctor Bad teeth and bad tonsils 
may be responsible. 


| Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Fifteen cents each pre- 
paid, Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign your name and address. 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
Waiaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





/d\ Vell )itgae9 ] 
| AAe x { 
< 69690 


LAN y 


No. 9893—Ladies’ Tie-On Waist—C ut in 





sibes 36 to 42 inches bust measure Sash 
ends tie in a bow at the back and draw 
the blouse into soft folds at the waist 
line. The use of the high collar is op- 
tional 

No. 9894—Ladies’ Blouse—Cut in sizes 
86 to 42 inches bust measure The panel 


treatment makes use of contrasting ma- 
terials possible Kimono sleeves may be 
long or short. 

No. 9541—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 
Cross-barred dimty is used for the collar 
and cuffs of this dainty batiste 1 

No. 9902—Child’s Dress—Cut 
4.6 and & years. The quaintest 
lar is edged with lace and gives an em- 
piret line to this frock of dotted Swiss 

No. 9594—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. A smart model in serge or 
tricotine is this one-piece style featuring 
the long waist line 

No. 9909—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Trimming pieces on the pockets lend a 
new and distinctive touch to this service- 
able separate skirt. 

No. &960—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure If made of 
wash materials, this style will be found 
particularly easy to launder as the front 
closing extends from neck to hem. 











The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 15 cents each. A 90- 
page fashion quarterly, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa Allow about ten days for 
delivery of patterns or fashion quarterly 


SURSUTRNUN ASIAN TOTREARENTAMEDEIRRNOE 





Rachmaninoff himself 
chose the Victor 


Rachmaninoff knows music. 


Knows how to 


compose it, how to play it—and how it should be 


reproduced. 


It is significant that the great composer- 


pianist in the light of previous experience has chosen 
to associate himself with the other famous artists of 
the world who make records for the Victor. 

Hear Rachmaninoff’s Victor Record of Men- 
delsschn’s “Spinning Song” played on the Victrola 
and you hear the great pianist exactly as he wishes 


you to hear his own work. 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to us for cataloge 
and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


The trademark ‘‘Hie Master’s 
Voice’’ and the trademarked 
identify all 
our products. Look under the 
lid! Look on the Jabel! 


word ‘‘Victrola’’ 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
BEBE RSALS BR IAA LASTS LN BE IAPR BAM LOD RI 





Grown in Marinette county. 


Northern Wisconsin Potatoes For Seed 


LATE VARIETY, $1.50 PER BUSHEL 


Northern Wisconsin seed will yield bigger crops than 


local grown seed. 
Place your order now—we will make shipment as soon as weather permits. 


IOWA-WISCONSIN LAND & DEVELOPMENT CO., 








Greater’ (Sai nience 


Farm Use — 
Farm Engines, 
Fords, Trucks, 

NN Tractors, Bells, 


Blasting, etc. 





Ask Your Dealer. ‘‘The Guarantee Protects You’’ 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL _ SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
F : Jersey City—8 1 bn Obio 


Office, GRAND MOUND, IOWA 
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Send as your name 
and address today and get a 

free copy of Ropp’s Calculator, 
the book that answers all your farm 

lems. We’ ilalsosend you our new 

SQUARE DEAL FENCE 

catalog, illustrating and describing Square 
Deal Fence—a style for every farm purpose. 
Won’t sag or bag, requires fewer ts, because 
the strand wre = end a pjeket lke kf po are, “locked to 
* wil Jeal rite today 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. ‘98 Industria o. 





















mete It F ro iin PRICES "WAY.DOWN 
i) We've knocked the bottom out 
of high cost of fence building. 
We Pay the Freight and save 
you money. Here’sa man that 


—_ Saved 38 per cent 


Mr. R. D. Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: cc found all the Fence as 
or better than I expected. I saved 
28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you can save thru our 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


selling plap until you get our free catalog. Write today 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 298 Muncie, Ind. 














DIRECT from FACTORY—FREIGHT PREPAID 


JS The big; iewest jones. ie tods fence Sy oy you ever 
ay he money you 


i. ve— Ri ra w Fac ian aa ight Prepaid 
} on fen: tes, ba rb wire, © etc. Don't buy until you get t this 
gain ence | look, 160 styles. Samples to test and book free. 


ees Dept. 372 Cleveland, Ohio 


feceived. rite for it toc 


ORNAMENTAL 
$< ——— 





6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs leesthan wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 437 Kokomo, Ind. 
























































Progressive farmers 
make their own fuel and light 


HE Colt Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plant 

has given the farmer the means to enjoy city 

lighting and city cooking conveniences, avail- 
able in no other form. 


This simple machine mixes carbide and water to 
produce gas which has been declared by Science to be 
the hottest fuel known for cooking and ironing. It 
likewise produces light that is a perfect match for 
sunlight. 


Crushed stone and water produce fuel and light 


Carbide is often referred to as “crushed stone”. That’s 
just what it looks like. And, in itself, it is equally inert and 
harmless. -It can be stored indefinitely with perfect safety. 

The simple little Colt machine brings the carbide and 
water together automatically. An automatic shut-off control 
takes care of the supply, so that you pay for just what 
you use. 

Here, then, is the ideal fuel and light for you. The Colt 
plant is easily installed. It requires but nominal attention, 
asking but little in return for the marvelous service it 
performs. 

Make your place stand out ftom the surrounding farms. 
Give it the manifold advantages of a Colt Carbide Lighting- 
and-Cooking Plant. 

Send us your name and address on a postal and we will tell 
you all about cost and everything else you want to know. 
Get the facts and let them decide for you. 


1. & COLT Corrany 


30 East 42d Street, New York 


















CARBIDE LIGHTING- 
AND-COOKING PLANTS 


















Copper-Steel 


allay sheets For Culverts | 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Ete. , 
A pollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized 4 
makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. 


APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufac- : 
tured for all exposed sheet moral work, The added Keystone agi: ™ 

indicates that Copper Steel is used and assures the highest rust-resistance. Time and weather have proved 
that APOLLO-KEY8TONE Sheets last longest in actual service. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Keystone 
CopreR STEEL is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings’’ and ‘“‘Apollo’’ booklets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


At Bargain Prices! 


Send a list of your needs AT ONCE. We 
will quote you DOWN to Date Prices. 
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Western Honey Producers 
Send for catalog Sioux City, lowa 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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[ Our Sabbath School Lesson 
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Bible Teaching About Work 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 17, 1921. Mark, 6:1-3; John, 
5:17; IL Thessalonians, 3:6-13.) 


“And he went out from thence; and 
he cometh into his own country, and 
his disciples follow him. (2) And when 
the Sabbath was come, he began to 
teach in the synagogue: and many 
hearing him were astonished, saying, 
Whence hath this man these things? 
and, What is the wisdom that is given 
unto this man, and what mean such 
mighty works wrought by his hands? 

“But Jesus answered them, My Fath- 
ei worketh even until now, and I wor«. 

“Now we command you, brethren, in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from ev- 
ery brother that walketh disorderly, 
and not after the tradition which they 
received of us. (7) For yourselves 
know how ye ought to imitate us: for 
we behaved not ourselves disorderly 
among you; (8) neither did we eat 
bread for naught at any man’s hand, 
but in labor and travail, working night 
and day, that we might not burden any 
of you: (9) not because we had not the 
right, but to make ourselves an en- 
sample unto you, that ye should imi- 
tate us. (10) For even when we were 
with you, this we commanded you, If 
any will not work, neither let him eat. 
(11) For we hear of some that walk 
among you disorderly, that work not 
at all, but are busybodies. (12) Now 
them that are such we command and 
exhort in the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with quietness they work, and eat their 
own bread. (13) But ye, brethren, be 
not weary ii well-doing.” 

The very wise saying, “He who will 
not work shall not eat,” did not orig- 
jnate with John Smith in the days of 
the Virginia colony. The said John 
was a good explorer of new continents, 
but he was also a good explorer of 
ancient wisdom. Somewhere he had 
acquired the habit of reading his Bible. 
When a bad situation arose in the new 
enterprise, Doctor John prescribed a 
dose of Thessalonians with most bene- 
ficial results. The patient made a beau- 
tiful recovery. Certain hereditary gen- 
tlemen added to their culture of very 
doubtful worth some real manhood of 
unquestioned value. The work which 
they were forced to do with their 
hands seemed to be good for their 
souls. History has told us about the 
maps this exponent of applied religion 
made, but has neglected to tell us 
much about the worship he engaged 
in. We wonder if Pocahontas might 
have been an an answer to prayer. At 
any rate we hope that his spiritual 
posterity may be as numerous as his 
natural children seem to be. May we 
ever have that kind of a John Smith 
with us. 

This bit of Smithsonian wisdom real- 
ly originated some 1,600 years before, 
in a community at Thessalonica. Some 
of the people got religion A few of 
them got hysteria and mistook it for 
religion. They became entirely too 
pious to have any concern for so world- 
ly a thing as a steady job. Their oth- 
er-worldliness, however, did not affect 
their appetites in the least. Their type 
of religion did not prevent their eat- 
ing the bread somebody else’s job had 
produced. Saint Paul, the grand old 
man of God, wise in the things of this 
world, and steadied by the spirit of 
Jesus, laid down this great principle 
to straighten out things in Thessa- 
lonica: “If anyone will not work, let 
him not eat.” There are two things 


} which stand out in this Scripture pas. 

| sage: 

I. The Christianity of a steady jop 
An exceedingly interesting word jg 
used three times (verses 6, 7, 11). Yoy 
might translate it, disorderly, as the 

| English version does, but ret ber 
that it is derived from a military term 
which means placed, order: ar- 
ranged, fixed. So the disorderly egp. 
duct here described is not a misde 
meanor, such as we ususally think of 
in that connection. It rather means 
without a place in the genera! order, 


unattached, without any economic sta- 
bility which can be counted upon. Now 
it might seem that this ought not to 
be so prime an essential for an im. 
mortal soul, but the words of Payi 
take on an unusual solemnity here. “Woe 
pass this word on to you in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, to withdraw 


from every brother who runs ound 
assuming no responsibility in the 
world’s work.” (Verse 6.) Paul did 


not think it was unimportant. In fact, 
he thought it of such supreme impor 
tance at Thessalonica that he gave 
over his usual method of wor In- 
stead of making his preaching and 
teaching and visitations the important 
thing, he made his own self-support 





the important thing, and these other 
things really secondary. He say Not 
that we did not have the authority to 


be supported by you, but we did it 
that we might give ourselves to you 
as a type for your imitation.” (Verse 
9.) It was desperately hard work, for 
he says, “We labored night and day 
with beating of the breast and great 
distress, but it was worth while for we 
were not a burden to any one It is 
rather important to get the reason for 
that sneech. It is not that Paul thinks 
work ought to be of that exacting kind 
In fact, it is very plain that > does 
not think it ought to be of that type 
He exhibits this as an extreme excep 
tion to show how necessary the er 
ample is. 


How slow we have been, tho, to learm 
the real lesson here. We are getting 
it by degrees, but our Christianity has 
been so much concerned with other 
worldly things that a plain, every-day 
steady job did not seem to have much 
connection with it. It did not belong to 
our faith; it was just one of the neces 
sities of this troubled world, but, oh, 
very far removed from the things one 
thinks of when he talks about being? 
Christian. If the church were to fully 
grasp this point of view and strongly 
hold it, that real Christianity is holt 
ing a job and being accountable to the 
social order, just as much as it 8 
praying and worshiping, what a te 
mendous point of contact the church 
would have with working people every 
where. There could*not be any & 
trangement, but only the truest po 
sible fellowship, that would win [ot 
the kingdom the most numerous and 
the most important class of people 
the world, the people who “are the 
with hand or brain in a service that 
makes human society possible 








Il. But the thing which most pos 


tively stands out in this Scripture pa 
sage is the sin of the workless brother 
His sin is against the whole comm 


nity, for, unfortunately, he can not 
exist on angel food. If he has ne 
earned his own bread, he will eat th? 
bread someone else has earned. Fot 
that social condition Paul has hit uw 
on the only cure. If he will not worm 
then let him not eat. He proceeds ¥ 
define the fellow he is talking about 
“We hear that there are some amoug 
you who are running around with 
out any place in the order of thing 
who are accomplishing  nothilé 
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put being very busy running around.” 








(verse 11.) Now the little community 
at Thessalonica was a small affair. 
probably the workless brother was not 
yicious but only hysterical and “a lit- 
tle bit off’ religiously. There is no 
ayestion in our minds that Paul gave 
a right kind of advice for getting 
things there straightened out. But 
Christian communities in our day have 
grown to national size, and Jesus ap- 
peared to have planned with the idea 
that the Christian community would 
grow t! world proportions. Has this 
Bible exhortation gone out of date? 
While conditions change very much, 
Christian principles do _ not really 


change al all. A lot of the present-day 
jlis of our Christian communities are 
due to the fact that we have not built 
on the sort of a principle expressed 
here. 1 modern workless brother 
who reaps where he has not sown, and 
who dines on the fruit of another 
man’s job, too often finds that the laws 
of the Christian community have been 
-awn for his comfort. There are about 
three outstanding classes of the work- 
less brother. There is the professional 
vagrant. He does not bother us par- 
ticularly. He really doesn’t cost so 
yery much, for his wants are rather 
primitive, and if he makes himself a 
nuisance by “panhandling” we can put 


‘he 


dr 


him in the workhouse, where he may 
not work, but where society at least 
wil] not be inconvenienced by his pres- 
ence. He is the most humble of the 
workless brethren, but not by any 
means the most troublesome. There 


is a much more dangerous class, and 
a rapidly growing class just now, a 
class of people, comparatively young 


people, too, who do not work and do 
not propose to work. Neither do they 
beg, so there is only one other way 
open, for they do live. They live by 


The spread of crime is pretty 
largely due to the abnormal growth.of 
that cl It is not due to bad booze, 
nor to drugs, nor to prohibition, but 
live without 


crime 


to the determination to 

work. There are hundreds of them in 
every city. The police know where 
they are, and they know that they pro- 
duce ‘the criminals, but they are not 


punishable until they are detected in 


crime \ young fellow of that type 
was before a judge only a few weeks 
ago, to be sentenced for a crime he 


had committed. The judge offered to 
let him go free if he could tell him any 


place where he had worked for the 
past two years. He couldn’t name a 
single place. But there is a third type 
of the workless brother—the spender 
of great fortunes. Not the accumu- 
lators of great fortunes. There may 
be other sins upon their heads, but 
any man who has accumulated a for- 
tune can scarcely be called a workless 
brother The spender of great for- 
tunes usually develops in the second 


generation. He is likely to be cured 
in the third generation, for necessity 
is usually 


laid upon him once more— 
if there is a third generation, for the 
female of this particular species quite 
often seems to have discovered its 
high calling in the nursing of poodle 
dogs. Undoubtedly, this class ought 
to be pitied, but they are most in need 


of being rescued. Christian society 
really ought to do something about it. 
Laws might help, but they are of rath- 


dovbtf: 


er tful value. If, however, we 
could plant in the very foundations of 
our human society the conviction that 
the workless brother is a worthless 
brother and an unsaved brother, we 
might succeed in bringing upon him an 
old-fashioned conviction of sin, which 
might save his soul and make him a 
uselul brother for the Kingdom. I 
Would not care to accuse Paul of using 
slang Itho he probably would not 
have had the least hesitation in using 
an ar 


sl pt expression, but we have made 
“ang of Paul’s expression, for he calls 
the workless brother a “rounder.” He 
really j immoral. 
(Note—This lesson deals with a 
ripture text not covered by Mr. 
Henry Wallace. The above notes were 


Prepared by Rev. W. P. McCormick, 


Se 


Des Moines.) 
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All seeds carefully selected, graded, cleaned 
and tested. We have been selling seeds to the 
American public continuously since 1865 and 
have established a reputation for the purity 
and germination of all seeds offered. 






way 







Our guarantee is the strongest and falrest 
that can be given. We fill orders on a 1li-day 
money-back guarantee. Test our seeds any 
way you like, or send them to your state seed 
inspector or agricultural experiment station. If 
they fail to meet any fair test or if you are dis- 
satisfied in any way, send the seeds back and 
we'll return your money without question. 


Careful Seed Buying Very 
Important This Year 


Land prices are high, labor and machinery are 
high. But produce prices have dropped. This 
means that you must get big yields to make 
money. You can’t afford to take chances with 
questionable seed. Buy from the seed house 
that has been doing business for 56 years, the 
house with an established reputation, that 
sells under a plan of absolute protection 
for the customer. Then you'll know 
you are planting the best seed ob- 
tainable and that your land is 
getting a fair ch=nce to 
make money for 
you. 

























For Late Planting 


Still time to order your forage crop seeds for late plant- 
ing. Prices as low as they will be, and we protect you 
against loss from any possible reduction between now and 
last planting time. 

We have all dependable varieties of Sudan Grass, Cane, Mil- 
let, Soy Beans, Cow Peas, Rape (Dwarf Essex), etc, All seed 
cleaned, graded and free from weed seeds. Plump, clean, bright 
full of life and germination. 

Our clover seed includes Medium and Mammoth Red, Alfalfa, Alsike, 
and hulled and scarified Sweet Clover. Our process makes is sweet 
clover germinate quickly, giving you an October hay crop 
from spring-sown seed. 


Famous Iowa Shield Brands _{8 






































Our specialty. Bright, clean, plump, full of vigor and “4.4 
healthy growth. Our clover seed is thoroughly po. Me » 
cleaned and graded and is inspected by micro- . © 


scope in buying and selling. 
seed, takes less per acre jn 
seeding and yields more 
—you makemoney 
at both ends, 


This high quality 














For All Locations 


If you have neglected buying your seed 
corn for this year make up your order 
now and send it In to us. We'll make 
prompt shipment and get your seed to 
you in good time for planting. 
Our large number of varieties offers depend- 
able seed corn for every district regardless of 
climate or soil conditions. If your farm will raise 
corn we have the seed that will get you the big 


crops, 
Pedigreed Varieties 


Our big leaders, Iowa Gold Mine, Iowa Stiver 
Mine, Farmer’s Reliance, Wenger's Gold Medal, 
Reid’s Yellow Dent and Profit—are making big 
yields of prize-winning, uniform-eared corn for 
farmers everywhere. All corn is from strains of 
many years’ known pedigree, is tested, sorted and 
graded. Astonishing big yield records have been 
made with these varieties. Our free catalog gives 
you the detailed story of these records and of 
yields as high as 215 bushels an acre. This is the 
kind of corn you want if you're going to make 


money. 
Write For Catalog 


F R FE and Sample Seeds 


Send post card today for our 132-page catalog 
and seed guide. Full of valuable information on 
seed selection and, planting. In writing mention 
field seeds you are interested in and we will send 

ou samples for inspection and testing. Get this 
ook—it points the way to bigger crops. 


IOWA SEED CO. 
DEPT. 30 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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For All Varieties 
SEED CORN 


Ten Bushels For $47.50 


We make a flat charge of $5 per bu. regardless 
of variety because this is fairest to our custo- 
mers and to ourselves. e price of seed corn 
is regulated not by the market price of corn or 
the reputation of the variety, but the care and 
work in producing it. All our seed corn geta 
e same care and so sells at the same price. 



















































Kills prairie dogs, ground hoga, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment 
al stations approve. 1100 tablete 
-\P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask 

Ase druggist or send direct. 

oklet Free. Address 

Fr. DODGE CHEMICAL Co,, Ft. Dodge, lowe 


SOY BEANS FOR SALE 


Ito San, Hollybrook—northern g-own 
The Kind that ripeos. Certified seed 


C. B. NEWTON, Bowling Green, Ohio 


OY BEANS Certified, Choice Seed 
HOLL YBROOKS and ITo Sans 

They will enrich your soils and 

make your farming profitable. 


OYLA N SPECIAL CATALOG AND PRIC 


FOUTS BROS., CAMDEN, IND. 


Buy direct from grower, 5c ib., sacks free, Extra 
quality, recleaned seed at wholesale prices. Free 


from Jobnson grass and other ¢mpurities. Write for 
Sample. G. W. Briden & Son, R. No. 2. Janesville, Ia. 


Pure White Blossom Sweet Clover Seed 


CUSHMAN | SOY BEANS 


éé 
Light Weight Engines Try a Bushel” 


Cushman Engines weigh Grow them in the corn for hogging 

only 40 to 60 lbs. per Grow them in place of oats. 

g horsepower. Easy to Plant them with the corn for silage. 

| a a ae Use them as a catch crop for hay. 
Write for our new booklet, ‘‘SOY 


four times as much power 
Socket | | BEANS—WHY—HOW.” 
Ask for prices and samples. 


engines. 
Saves a Team MAPLE LAWN STOCK FARM 
es 
WEIGHS ONLY 190 LBS. Saves the Crop Box A Clayton, tll. 
The Cushman 4H. P., on the binder, saves a ———— Reaienn Ae 
team, two horses easi ing an 8-foot binder in 
heavy grain. A Cushazen saves the crop in a wet Ss E E D Cc '@) R N 
season, as the engine enables you to cut grain ina Ida County Yellow Dent, 90 day Yellow Dent, Silver 
wet field, when the slipping of the bull-wheel King, all grown on my seed farm, best early large 
would make it impossible without the Cushman. yielding varieties, grown and selected for seed, seed 
Equipped with lhrottling Governor, Carburetor, house dried. Germation tests 97 to 100%. All seed 
Friction Clutch Pulley and other extra equipment ee * ay 
not supplied with ordinary engines sold on 15 days’ approval tests. Order any of this 
Cushman 2-cylinder Engines—8 to 20H. P.—make seed corn and if you do not find it as good or better 
wonderful power for silo-filling. grinding, sawing, than any seed corn you ever saw, and entirely satis- 
threshing and all other farm jobs. Ask for free factory, return the seed and I will return the price 
paid. Price shelled and graded, bags included, ¢3.00 
per buebel. Order now 


book on Light Weight Engines. 
Neb. | 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FAK™M 
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Own growing. Hulled. Recleaned, $12 per 100 ibe; 





LUMBER 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to 
us 


F 


2 


Sacks, 50 cents each. Order direct, or samples on 
request. JOSEPH WEIR, Winfield, Kansas. 


‘EED COKN 
S 


Cushman Motor Works, 852 M. 21st St., Lincoln, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., _«s Holstein, lowa 


— SABLE—About 3500 bu. choice Early Ohio 
seed potatoes. These potatoes were awarded the 
firet cash prize at the South Dakota State Fair at 
Huron. Price $2.00 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. Grover. If 
pesatoes are required to be sacked, the price of sacks 
must be added to above price. Certificate of certi- 
fication furnished with each purchase Address 
D. L. BEEBE, Thomas, South Dakota, Route 1. 
return mail Reference: State Bank of Grover, Grover, 8. Dak. 


ARMERS LUMBER CO. JARLW Ohto seed potatoes. Big ylelders $1.00 


442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 4 per bushel. Toulouse and African geese and 





teld’s Yellow Dent, Early Yel 
low Dent; house dried. Boone Co. White and 
White Dent. Ask for catalog and price. Do 
now. H. Z. O’'HAIR, Bushton, Coles Co., Ill 
IOWA GROWN Sudan Grass, 5c lb.; D. E. Rape 
10c Ib. Grass and field seeds of 
all kinds. Write for samples and prices. STRAYER 
SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa. 
GOOD, recleaned, not irrigated 


MILLWORK and genera! building material at it 





you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you have sent 
complete list of what you need and have our estimate 











Pi 





ALFALFA seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formosa, Kane. 


Austip, Minn. 





ganders. Old breeders ¢4.50 each. A. A. Ziemer, 
ease mention this paper when writing. 





MULE-HIDE 


“NOT AKICK | 
IN A MILLION FEET 





ROOFING 


SHINGLES 














LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK WHEN 
YOU BUY ROOFING 


The Sign of 


Greater Protection 


When you see this trade-mark on a 
dealer’s building or featured in his adver- 
tising you'll know he isn’t selling just 
roofing, he’s selling protection. Protection 
against summer heat and rain, winter 
cold and frost; protection against repairs 
and renewals. 


Dollar for dollar MULE-HIDE costs less 


per year of service than any roof covering 
you can buy. 


"NOTAKICKIN A MILLION FEET 


Your lumber dealer can furnish MULE-HIDE 
in any of the following styles. Ask him. 


MULE-HIDE Smooth Finish Roofing. 

MULE-HIDE Slate-Kote Roofing furnished in Green and Red Slate. 

MULE-HIDE Shingle-Craft Roofing furnishedin Green and Red Slate. 

MULE-HIDE Individual Asphalt Shingles in Standard and Double- 
Thick Weights furnished in Green and Red Slate. 

MULE-HIDE Four-Unit Asphalt Shingles furnished in Green and 
Red Slate. 

SEAL-SKIN and BLACK-BEAR Waterproof Building Papers. 


The Lehon Company 


MANUFACTURERS * 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Ave., Chicago 


MULE-HIDE 


Ready Roofings and Asphalt Shingles 














STOCKERS 








FEEDERS 


DIRECT FROM 








Breeder to Feeder 





THE WAY OF THI 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 
Address : DES MOINES, IOWA 











THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required atan appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book *‘Evidence’’ free. 

W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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| BUTTERMILK _ 
for Hogs and Poultry 


Experienced feeders know that there is 
no better feed for growing hogs and poultry 


than buttermilk. A regular supply, how- 


On 100 PIGS by Feeding 
ever, has been difhcult or impossible to 


ACME PIG MEAL obtain and feeders have had to do without 
| it. A process has now been worked out 


for putting this valuable feed on the 
market tn a condensed form, called SEMI-SOLID 
BUTTERMILK By simply adding water you get 
eal, genuine buttermilk with all its great feed value 





Equal to Milk Protein 284 % 


A COMPLETE RATION | 


FOR PIGS AND BROOD SOWS 


Fed to fattening hogs for half the cost 
of tanks age 


l, $1.34 i wort th of Acme Pig Meal 
a plg on grass until 


four m«¢ naa s of age. 





Write For Free Books and Prices 


ACME MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 2 Wheaton, Ill. 


Semt-Soltd Buttermtit, Uke fresh buttermtik, ts an 
—— and tonic, as weld as a — and 
keeps hogs in prime condttion. 





The hogs consume it eagerly and thrive on {t 





It is a won lerfu nic and conditioner, as well as a 













most valuable rs of Wallac s Farme 
intereste re ting rapid growth and goo heal 
stock should feed SE MI 801 ID BU IT TEI 
For free sample and information about Sem 
Butterm!!k and feeding hogs and soulers Por greater 
profit, write 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS Co., 
Dept. 3609, Lincoln, Nebraska 


froming’e Actinoform, for 
instructions Free. Write Today. Lum Jaw years the standard Camp 
: Pp, Jaw remedy. $2.60 a bottle 
etd any - fails. Send for FREE Vest Pocket Viterin er Adee it 
e ‘oc 
MORTON Corporati A scribes Lump Jaw and 200 other Cattle vm) nny al _ 
worin St. MOR FLEMING BROTHERS, 2!1 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


MORTON ROLLER CHAIN 


*CUP ELEVATORS 
Roller Chain Elevator. 
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" fReeding the Work Horse 


tations fed work horses during the 
spring work period should supply urge 


amounts of net energy and should tax 
the digestive system of the ho 8 
little as possible in order to keep yp 
his working efficiency. 

Oats is the best grain for the 
digestive appartus, because oa ire 
less heating and not so apt Ise 
impaction as some other grains. Hoy. 
ever, with present grain prices, the ra. 
tion of the work horse may be ap. 
ened by using corn to replace t of 
the oats. An easily digestible tion 
that will meet the horse’s ens re. 
quirements is five parts of co four 
parts of oats and one part of oil meal, 
Ten to twelve pounds per day this 
grain ration should be ample for ordi. 
nary draft horses, with a larg: We 
ance for horses weighing 1,600 unds 
or more. 

Hay or roughage is an il tant 
part of the diet of the worl orse, 
Clean, bright timothy hay is favored 
by many horsemen, because it agrees 
well with the digestive syste Its 
food value is low, however, and clean 
clover hay, free from dust, \y cut 


down the amount of grain requ 1 be 


cause it furnishes more nutrim than 
timothy. Twelve pounds of mixed hay 
per day is a good ration. A 1 is 


fed to horses in some sections 1 the 
Kansas station reports exc¢ t Tre 
sults with it when fed at the te of 
not over ten pounds per day to a good: 
sized draft horse. The first tting, 
cut rather late, is preferred for horses, 

Horses should have access to salt 
and should be watered regularly to 
prevent drinking too much t one 
time. It usually is better to w r bes 
fore than after feeding. Groo: 


a curry comt 
neglected, 
secretes m 


horse reguiarly with 
brush should not be 
active working horse 





purities thru the skin. 

See that the collar fits the horse 
correctly, and thus avoid sores on the 
neck and shoulders. Keep the collar 
clean and wash the shoulder if the 
horse at night with cold salt water to 
toughen the skin and prevent yulder 
galls. Where a sore develops, its heak 
ing is aided by application f air 
slacked lime or flowers-of-sulpliur. A 
reliable gall cure will usua cure 
such sores 

Azoturia often affects worl ses 
when they have been idle and sud: 
denly put to hard work aga Its 


symptoms are profuse sweatil hear 


ing flanks and unsteadiness At the 
appearance of such signs, t! 1orse 
should immediately be stopp nd 
blanketed and a veterinarian called 
The best cure is prevention by break 
ing horses to work gradually 1 cut 


ting down their feed when id] 


Slacked Lime for Hogs 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Is common slacked lime suitable 
for feeding hogs? Our hogs seem craly 
for lime. They are gnawing the co 
crete foundation around the builé 
ings.” 

Either ground limestone or aif 
slacked lime may be fed to hogs. Al 
hog men should keep before their hogs 
at all times one of these two ms of 
lime. Some men prefer to u 1 mit 
ture of about 4 parts charcoal parts 
lime, 2 parts salt, and 1 part coppers 
putting the mixture in a trough where 
the hogs can get at it when r they 
wish 

Rye te Hee 

A Missouri correspondent w 

“What is the feeding va for 
hogs? Which would be chea! rye 
at $1.15 a bushel or corn at : ents 
a bushel?” 

Pound for pound ground has 
about the same feeding value { 
hogs as corn altho some experiment 

less 


that it is of slightly 
With rye at $1.15 a bushel al 
cents the thing to do § 
rye and buy corn. 


indicate 
value. 

corn at 50 
to sell the 
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Li Equip Your 
Hog Houses 
the MODERN Way 


G'VE your hogs a chance to 
develop as they should. Let 
health-bringing sunshine flood their 





houses. Let plenty of fresh air circu- 
late everywhere. 


’ Sun-Lite Windows 


allow sunshine to reach 
every nook and corner. 
Provide warmth and 
comfort. Watertight, 
rustproof, fireproof, 
rotproof. Nodrafts 
or Vibration rat- 
tling. Never need 
paint or repairs. Last a lifetime. Two 
styles—Stationary and Ventilating. 













































Scene ¢ on the Farm of 
R. H. Rounds, Le Mars, lowa 











have solved the farm ventilation 
problem for thousands of pros- 
perous farmers who know the 
value of using the best. They 
keep barns and hog houses full 





of fresh air and promote the good 
health of live-stock. Draftproof, 
rustproof, stormproof, birdproof. 
Shipped ready to install. Easy 
to erect. 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY, 

2804 Floyd Ave., 

SIOUX CITY, 
IOWA 























FREE 


Text book and nire 
lans for hog 
ouses with com- 
jlete instructions 
or erecting. Writ- 

ten by stock ralis- 

ing experts. Also 
comme te catalog of 
Wind as, Sun-lite 
nD a ows, Hor 


Chicken 
Waterers, etc. OK 
Products sold by 
good dealers, 
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Visa 








er of Fe ToT own esiloon our new 
Co-operative Finance 
Plan For Silo Buying 


the best--the 
ve 






newest--most original plan of : 
Ne o 





t 
tor at rain your bank ‘account “vo owo 








d 
e farm at the highest price instead 
ag them off at ruinous prices. 


“The Champion Silo 


_Ditterent from all others--the cheapest «most satisfac 
ory Dermanent allo — the m: Made of oy silo > 
fected b know rot, will et crumble, not af- 
scted by th the 





weather, 
catraction features not found on any other-- 
undation construction, special tater lock - 
el ing system ay into silo cundation. | 344 
many other rovemen 
pot Champ! ion, Bios shead of all. The one absolutely per- 
“cheat, silo, 








ampli tal ies 
eet ae Oa 


are of te 
WESTERN siLo COMPANY 
405 11th 6t. Des Moines, iowa 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















New Holstein Records 

Holstein cows have recently made 
some phenomenal milk and butterfat 
records. Segis Pietertje Prospect, a 
6-year-old cow owned by Carnation 
Farms, Seattle, Wash., recently set a 
new world record for milk production 
by producing 37,381.4 pounds of milk 
and 1,158.95 pounds of butterfat in 
365 days. This exceeds by 3,956 pounds 
the previous world’s yearly record for 
milk production. Her milk during the 
year’s test averaged 3.1 per cent and 
her total butterfat production on the 
80 per cent basis would be equivalent 
to 1,448.68 pounds of butter. This re- 
markable cow was bred by G. V. Leigh- 
ton of Boise, Idaho, and is sired by 
King Segis 10th. 

Carnation Matador Leda, 
by Carnation Stock Farm, 


also owned 
completed 


a record in January of 26,080 pounds 
milk and 979.7 pounds butter in one 
year which makes her the’ world’s 
champion junior 2-year-old in milk 
production. She produced 1,741.1 
pounds more milk than the heifer 
which previously held this record. 
Carnation Matador Leda was bred by 


her owners and is a daughter of Mata- 
dor Segis Walker. 

Anna Lenox De Kol 2nd, a 10-year- 
old Holstein cow in the herd of Harry 
Yates, Orchard Park, N. Y., completed 
a yearly record in February of 29,- 


162.7 pounds milk and 1,073.3 pounds 


fat, equivalent to 1,341.62 pounds of 
butter. With this record she becomes 
the thirty-fifth Holstein cow to pro- 
| duce over 1,000 pounds of butterfat 
' in one year. 

Korndyke Abbekerk, noted as the 
sire of many high-producing Hol- 


steins. died recently at the age of 


17 years. For the last eight years he 
had been senior herd sire at Tran- 
quillity and Allamuchy Farms, Alla- 
muchy, N. J. He was the sire of 
eighty-five A. R. O. daughters, includ- 
ing eight cows with weekly records 
above thirty pounds of butter, and 


eighteen proven sons. Korndyke Ab- 
bekerk was the of Paul Calamo 
Korndyke, twice champion at the Na- 


sire 


tional Dairy Show and Allamuchy 
Korndyke Rose, world’s champion se- 
nior 2-year-old. 


Sheaf Oats vs. Clover Hay 
for Dairy Cows 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“Which would you prefer for dairy 
cows, good clover hay at $12 a ton or 
sheaf oats at $10 a ton?” 


Analyses indicate that clover hay 
has a slight advantage over oat hay or 
sheaf oats. These sheaf oats at $10 


a ton should be a good buy, however, 
for we would expect each ton to carry 
about 30 bushels of The great 
objection to sheaf oats is that mice 
oftentimes work in them very badly. 
If it is correspondent 
might buy clover hay and sheaf oats in 
the proportion of two tons of clover 
hay for each ton of sheaf oats. 


oats. 


convenient our 





Jerseys Show Progress 
From 1915 to 1921 there was an aver- 
age increase of 458 pounds of milk and 
24 pounds of butterfat in the records of 


all Jersey cows on Register of Merit 
test. The average fat production for 
4,301 cows in 1920 was 438 pounds, 


compared with 414 for 3,708 cows dur- 
ing the period from 1903-1915. A total 
of 15,591 milk records for the breed, 
averaging 5.35 per cent fat, are record- 
ed by the American Jersey Cattle Club. 

In 1899 Dollie’s Valentine held the 
high fat record with 578 pounds in a 
year. Plain Mary now stands at the 
top with 1,040 pounds, a record made 
in 1920. 























milker even squeezes the 


patents protect this ab- 
solutely. 

Most cows give down 
more milk to the gentle 
comfortableSharples suck- 
ling action than they do 
to hand milking. They 
like it and it increases 
the milk yield. 


Chicago 





the Cost of Milking 
And preserve your profits 


ET one man do the milking that three men did 
before and you'll make more 
times when the other fellow is finding it hard to 
**‘break-even.”” 
Hand milking always has been wasteful —always 
has been slavish drudgery—never has been natural. 


Nature intended milk to be suckled out like a calf 
Ne other milker has a does it and that’s the way a Sharples works. 
positive squeexe. No other The Sharples is made in two types. Our Pipe 


Line Milker (for large or small dairies) is now in 


teats out of round. No satisfactory use on over one 
other milker uses com- be found in nearly every country in the world. Our 
pressed air. Sharples new Moto Milker is an electric, portable milker 


made especially for six to twenty cow dairies that 
have electricity. 
ply wheel it in the barn and milk. 
a farm lighting plant. 
gentle suckling action on the teats and the inter 
mittent squeezing by Compressed Air (patented). 

A Sharples will cut your milking costs and in- 
crease your profits from the start. 
our descriptive 


THE SHARPLES MILKER COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


San Francisco 


SHARPLES MILKERS 





money even in 


million cows and is to 


No installation is necessary —sim- 
It will run from 
shave the 


Both machine same 


Let us send you 


booklet. 


Sent free. 


Toronto 
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Send NOW for this Free Book 
and set of Hog ene Plans 


Just mail us the name 
of your dealer and we 
will send your our new 
32 page illustrated cat- 
alog and supply you 
with working blue 
prints of our up-to- 
date sanitary hog house 


—all absolutely free. 


Monitor Twin Windows manufac- 
tured of best grades of galvanized copper 
steel, fitted with heavy ,gths inch rib- 
bed glass. Admits 30% more light 
and spreads it on a larger surface than 
ordinary window glass. No screen 
to catch dirt, leaves and snow 

which obstruct light. 
Monitor Suction Cupolas 
exhausts maximum amount 
of air at all times—no 
draughts—is self adjusta- 
ble, balanced on patent- 
ed ball-bearing pivot. 
A card brings both cata- 
log and hog-house plans. 
Write today, giving deal- 

x er 6 name. 

_: Metal Products Co. 


moo St. 
IOWA 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at 


OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying unti! you havesent 
as complete list of what you need and have cue = 


FAR MERS ship UM MBER 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, ce. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 

















BestWay 


To Buy Your 
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Fairest, most attractive plan ever 
offered. ou can get an everlasting 
coment stave silo, have it built for you 
by experts and sett!e your silo question 
without risk or trouble of any kind. 


PAY nesrne pati yYOuR 
SILO IS BUIL 


Part of at new 
plan. No cash 


‘ io 
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is ready to feed 
from before you 
owe @ penny. 
Double Guar- 
antee— Both this 
association and 
the manufacturer 
guarantee work- 
manship, material 
and design. 
he ce ment stave silo is the silo of 
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the future rmane proof against 
fire, wind, m. visture, acid, rust, re t, 
rats, ensilage loss from freezing. 


Always a right bec 
it for you. No expense 


ause experts erect 
for creosoting, 
thorougl bly 


painting or repairs. Most 
ae silo on the market aaer, 
RITE FOR DETAILS 1 
Get the facts at ut the ew pl 
that saves you time r whl le, money 






Learn about the trade-mark and wi hy it 
always Means quality and durability on a site. 
IOWA CEMENT STAVE SILO ASSN, 
404 Hubbell Bidg, Des Moines, lowa 


bees 












~ Buy Paint 
DIRECT 
At First Cost 


I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 
gy GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 


: YOU will be greatly 

Made Fret Fer Your rovde pleased after you use it. 
INSTRUCTIONS for inting with each order 

a Today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 

3. Tells why paint should be fresh. 


O. ts CHASE, The Paint Man, 


Department 58 ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A brand 
for less 


EIGHBOR Bill told me 
about the bargain. Told 
me, Wednesday. 

So, Thursday, I bid my old 
car good-bye. We shut the 
door on it, and never looked 
at it until Saturday morning, 
when it was time to go to the 
Sunday School picnic. 

Wife was considerably fus- 
sed. Declared the car wouldn’t 
be fit to use. When I opened 


wreathed in smiles, and hard 
as you please. 
Maybe we all 


The 


didn’t feel 


Kansas City 
Factories< 


pil le 





| 
| 


the door, there it was, just | 


Brothers cnpany 
513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston Jersey City New io ieee Atlanta Memphis 
Snneapois 
Dayton Toronto 


| this Auto Varnish Color down 





new car 
than $4 


puffed up, when a lot of the 
folks at the picnic, accused us 
of buying a new car. 

When a fellow can buy a 
couple of quarts of Lowe 
3rothers Auto Varnish Color 
for $4. and put it on the car 
himself, Thursday, and use 
his car, Saturday, looks like 
everybody who wants to, can 
have a new car. You can get 


at the paint store. Comes in 
11 colors. No trick to put it 
on, or I could never have 
done it. 


Toronto 
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HEDGE FENCES. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
(1) I have a partition hedge fence 
that in a few years will make a number 
of good posts. Can my neighbor compel 











SAVE PIG The CLAY Farrow 

« Rail prevents sow 
from crushing her litter. Pig creeps 
insure full feed to little ones and 
plenty of required exercise. 


SAVE FEED CLAY Equipment 

2 enables you to 
save the slop and grain that are lost 
in the mud of an ordinary feed lot. 
Farrowing 8 easily and quickly 
changed to feeding pens. 


CLAY itcinecst 


and rapid. 


could use 


Saving, you can increase 
boge—by using CLAY Guaranteed Equipment. 


FRE 


gives money saving hog house plans 


104 


IOWA GATE CO. 


More Money 7% 
alele| Raisers. HH 


[z's easy to make more money on hogs. 
Hundreds of successful farmers have 
increased their profits by saving feed and labor and 
preventing losses through disease and accident with 
the improved CLAY Hog House Equipment—de- 
signed according to the ideasof practical hog raisers. 


SAVE TIME Removable parti- 

« tions, tilting panel 
for easy feeding, tilting trough for quick 
cleaning; an automatic gate thatswings 


either way—and always latches. 


SAVE LABOR. rece erxy 
siences of CLAY 
Equipment make hog house ce 
Every move counts. Quic 
adjustment to any form 

vents confusion and trouble. 


Equipment 5 


represents what hundreds of hog raisers have told us they actually wanted and 

ith Every feature is an improvement. 
throughout. Easy to put up. adjust ortake down. Besides the 
i juction—turn off more and 


BIG BOOK, shows how to make hogs pay better and 
Just send goo" 
mame~—s card will do—and the book will be mailed et once. Write TODAY. 


Clay Street, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, 
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better Farrow ratl folds out of way when not 
as indicated by dotted lines. 


Brute-prooi construction 
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HRESH when the grain is ready— 

when you are ready—when roads 

are good—when the market is most 
favorable to you. 


Every farmer who has a tractor of 18 
H. P. or over can insure himself against 
loss of much or all his yearly harvest— 
from bad weather and inability to get a 
machine when his grain is ready—by 
owning one of these little threshers. 








PORT HURON 


The Universal Thresher 


Threshes all kinds of grains and seeds 
20x34 Tractor Special 
BE YOUR OWN THRESHERMAN 
|| The saving on one crop may be enough 
to pay for the thresher, which, with 
proper care, will last nearly a lifetime. 


Made and guaranteed by a Company 
that has built grain threshers 70 con- 
secutive years. For threshing, separat- 
ing, cleaning and saving the grain it 
cannot be excelled. 


Write for complete description and specifi- 
cations—sent free upon request. 


Port Huron Machinery Co., Ltd., Des Moines, Iowa 
Home Office and Factory, Port Huron, Mich. 











me to cut it? 

**(2) Before the law went into effect 
compelling each adjoining owner to make 
his half of the fence hog tight. I put hog 
wire the of the dividing fence. 
Have I a right now to remove the hog 
wire which I put on his half of the fence? 
If not, can I compel him to pay for it?” 


on whole 


(1) The law requires that hedge fences 
be trimmed at least once a year 

(2) The statute makes no provision in 
a case of this kind, and while an owner 
might be within his technical rights to 
remove half of the hog wire we would 
suggest that any advantage so gained 
would hardly be commensurate with the 


loss and annoyance of a dispute over the 
matter 


MEASUREMENT OF PASTURE. 





| An Iowa subscriber writes 
| “A farm is rented on the share basis, 
with cash rent for pasture There is 
nothing said in the bargain as to how the 
pasture shall be measured and there is a 
road bordering one side of the pasture 
| Would the pasture be measured just up 
| to the road, or would you measure out to 
the middle of the road?” 
| It would be our judgment that a pas- 
ture should be measured inside the fence 
|; While there may be exceptions, it is gen- 
| erally consiered that the hay on the road 
| hardly does more than pay for the actual 
| labor in cutting it We can see no pos- 
| sible reason why the pasture should be 
| measured to the middle of the road, when 
as a matter of fact no crops could be 
| grown on that actually traveled, and the 


public has easement over the whole of it 


SEPARATION AGREEMENT. 


subscriber writes 
igreement has been 


duly 


An Iowa 
“When a separation 
drawn up between husband and wife 


It is possible that a question might 
parties separated, tho the 
too general to give any spe- 

In the event of reconcilia- 
be no necessity for a 


vorce 
be 
question is 
cific opinion 
tion there would 
second ceremony. 


raised by 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Is a codperative live stock shipping 
association, duly incorporated, liable for 
damages in case of the accidental injury 
or death of its manager?” 

| The manager should be insured under 
the provision of the workmen's compensa- 
tion law; otherwise the association would 
be liable to certain penalties, and under 
certain conditions might be required to 
respond in darnages for his injury or 


|} death in the course of his employment. 


| TAXATION ON TRACTOR. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Has the attorney-general of Iowa 
made a ruling that all gas or oil tractors 
owned in the state are exempt from tax- 


ation, and if so when was the ruling 
given?” 
} The attorney-general has ruled that 
such tractors are farming utensils, and 
| exempt from taxation under the same 
conditions The ruling was issued some 
time last year 
| TAXATION OF LAND. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“My farm was surveyed twelve years 
ago, and only measured 81 acres and a 


fraction, but I have to pay taxes on 94 
acres. What remedy have I?” 

A taxpayer is only required to pay taxes 
on the property he actually owns. If there 
is any discrepancy he should appear be- 
fore the local board of review and object 


to the assessment 
INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Can three sub-districts vote so that 


each can be an independent district: if so 
| how may 6 


it be done? 
| Section 2794, Supplemental Supplement, 
1915, provides for the formation of inde- 


| pendent districts upon the written peti- 

| tion of any ten voters of a city, town or 
village of over 100 residents, to be sub- 

| mitted to the board of a schoo! corpora- 

tion, and such independent district may 
take in contiguous territory. 





filed and recorded, together with property 
| Settlements, can either party hold or | 
| question the acts of the other from a 
social or business standpoint? If a recon- 
ciliation was effected, would the former 
marriage ceremony hold good, or would 
it be necessary for the couple to re- 
marry ?’”’ 
There is a distinction between a sepa- 
ration of the nature described and a di- 











ASANTONIN TORPED 
Gets the Worms inaD 


Long Bros., Solon, la., wrote us as follows: 
“We have tried your Santonin Worm Tor. 
pedoes on our pigs and find them to be the 
best worm expeliers made. We found 
worms from 50 lb. pigs 18 inches long.” 


O. E. King, Hampton, la., wrote: “Just used 
the Torpedoes | received yesterday atter. 
noon and the results this A. M. are sure al} 
that I could expect and more.” 


FREE To HOG 


RAISERS 


Write today for “Shores Swine 
Sense,” information on hogs, their 
care, treatment for diseases, etc.; 
also our booklet, “Playing Safe in 
the Hog Business.” These book 
lets you will value and put away 
for future use.” 


SHORES MUELLER CO 


CEDAR RAPIDS; IOWA 
Shores Station 4 
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FREE BOOKLETS ON 
FARM SANITATION 








The following booklets tell how to pre- 
vent disease among livestock and poultry 





and give directions for using | 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
PARASITICIDE AND DISINFECTANT 


which is specially 
adapted for use on all 


Livestock and Poultry 
BOOKLETS 
No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and 
tells how to prevent diseases common to 
livestock. | 
No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid | 
the dog of fleas and to help prevent 
disease. 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the com | 
mon hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete | 
directions for the construction of a con- 
crete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice 


and mites, also to prevent disease. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is sold in original 
packages at all drug stores. 


| 
a 
re | 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Fistula and $7 50 
Poll Evil 


Guaranteed remedy. 
Money refunded if it fails to cure 
rite for particulars. 


H. C. Hoerman, 
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| The pa Tractor in America 
ANOTHER PROOF 
of Bates Steel Mule Leadership! 
Results of Tests conducted in 1920 


by University of Nebraska, 
as per Law of that State. 
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* From Power Farming Dealer. 
Bates Steel Mules lead in producing bigger 
crops because = do the most work for the 
least money. armers need dependable 
machinery now more than ever. 


Sendfor our catalog ““The End of theSearch.” 


Jotos Machine Pastor [ 


-=_ 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Established 1883 


Joliet, Illinois 


Dept. 3-V 


MASTER TRUCK & TRACTOR CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 

















“Beats Out” 
the Grain 


Threshing Grain with the old-fashioned flail and 
Darating it with a pitchfork was acostly, tiresome 
princip| jut it saved the farmer's grain. The same 
pucibles, less manual labor but with vastly more 

acy, are built in the 


Red River 
Special 


Bt doesn’ 
nee 4 t bs 7 for the grain to fall out, as other ma- 
The Big Cy beats out the grais to the last kernel. 

& Cylir - and the beating shakers plus the 


ection of the r pes g 
'the “Man Behind the Gun” insure clean work 


0 €very job, 


mR. 1. Gol 

M » Gehant, West Brooklyn, Illinois, says: 
than yan’ Red River Special separator {s more 
. Claim f em, he thing that impressed 
c+’ the method of separating the grain 
I scl ind and chaff by the ‘Man Behind the 
Seaiy we to tell you and all your prospective 
4 u 3 one single piece of construction 
Setter work right at the cylinder 
It iake of machine does all put to- 
cme 1© special Beating Shakers get 
€'ain escapes the “Man Behind the 


Ask the Red R 
9 do your + 





ver Special owner in your neighborhood 


bresh bys) i+ ing. You'll save the price of youn 
Wn thre en and time. If you want to do your 
Bpeciaj) 2S SY «5K @bout our “Junior’’ Ked River 
Write for Circulars 
1 
chols & Shepard Co. 


a (ln € ontinuous Business Since 1848) 
cher, Usively of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 
“» Seeders, Steam and Oil-Gae Traction Engines. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
——————— 





Of General Interest 




















NEBRASKA LAMBS LOSE MONEY. 

Sheep feeders of the North Platte valley 
are losing heavily this year. Lambs pur- 
chased at 11 and 12 cents are now bringing 
about 9 cents. Lambs fed by the Ne- 
braska experiment station on corn, beet 
tops and alfalfa lost but 93 cents a head, 
while those fed dried beet pulp and alfalfa 
lost $2.89 per head. The value of dried 
beet pulp was found to be 85 per cent 
that of corn. Beet tops returned a value 
equivalent to $1.45 per ton of beets pro- 
duced. 


TENANCY IN NEBRASKA. 
62,714 owners on 


Census figures show 
their farms in Nebraska last year, as 
compared with 60,894 renters, and 12,282 
combined renters and owners. There were 


reported 24,915 cash leases, 44,072 crop- 
share leases and 10,810 mixed leases for 
crops and_ shares. Mortgages filed in 


Nebraska in 1920 numbered 19,838, against 
20,402 in 1919. <A total of 17,514 mortgages 
were paid off in 1920, valued at $78,654,818, 
compared with 19,307 paid in 1919, their 
value being $62,769,852. 





MISSOURI CROP CONDITIONS. 
Missouri’s 1921 soil conditions are 97 
per cent, as compared with 86 per cent 
at this time last year. Plowing continued 


thruout the entire winter. Corn acreage 
is estimated at two per cent less than 


last year, hay acreage four per cent more 
and oats acreage two per cent greater. 
Condition of winter wheat in the state is 
90 per cent. Fruit prospects are good. 
The farm labor situation is much easier 
than last year. 


DISREGARD ZONE SYSTEM. 

Many of the smaller railroads leading 
into Chicago are said to be disregarding 
the zone loading system and as a result 
Monday and Wednesday receipts from Il- 
linois and eastern Iowa at the Chicago 
stock yards are increasing in proportion 
to other days in the week. Several of the 
stronger roads are still observing the zone 
system, and the Bureau of Markets does 
not expect giuts on the market at the 
present time. 
NORRIS AGRICULTURAL CHAIRMAN. 
Norris, of Nebraska, 
succeeds Senator A. J, Gronna, of North 
Dakota. as chairman of the agricultural 
committee in the United States senate. 


Senator George W 


Germany Makes Vegetable Cloth—Ger- 


man textile manufacturers are manufac- 
turing varn from. grasses, plants and 
fleaves. They are said to have developed 


fibers from China grass and seaweed that 
rival wool and may be substituted for it 
Jute, nettles, asparagus, pine needles and 
corn stalks have also been used for fiber 
production. Cloth made from these vege- 
table fiber processes may threaten the 
American woolen industry 





Coal Production in the United States— 
Pennsylvania led the coal producing states 
with 163,000,000 tons, according 
to United States Geological Survey fig- 
ures Illinois with 90,050,000 
tons. Iowa was eleventh in the list 


in 1920 


was second 
with 


9,150,000 tons The total production for 
the United States was 645,663,000 tons, 
compared with 546,155,000 tons in 1919 





Motor Vehicles tncrease—During 1920, 
8.234.490 passenger cars and 945,826 trucks 
—a total of 9,180,316 motor vehicles—were 


registered in the United States, according’ 


to figures compiled by the American Auto” 
mobile Association. Receipts from regis- 
trations increased over 53 per cent over 
those of 1919, and total registrations num- 
ber 2,100,000 more. 

Wisconsin Corn Yields—A yield of 138 
bushels of Golden Glow to the acre 
the two-acre corn contest just completed 
by the Wisconsin Experiment Association 
Jacobson Brothers, of Green Bay, Wis 
grew the winning yield. Second and third 
prize yields were also Golden Glow 





won 


Agricultural Almanac—An ‘‘Agricultural 
Almanac for 1921” has just been issued 


by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and may be secured upon applica- 
tion. It gives a great number of timely 


facts of interest and value to farmers and 


their families. 

Farm Loan Bonds Ready Soon—April 
15 is given as the earliest date on which 
the new federal farm loan bonds can be 
issued, The bonds will mature in 
twenty years, bearing interest at five per 
cent, and will be offered thru federal land 
banks, farm loan associations and distrbi- 
uting houses. 


new 


Argentina Raps Tariff Bill—La Nacion, 
@& prominent Argentine newspaper, advo- 
cates abrogation of all of Argentina’s com- 
mercial treaties because of the Fordney 
emergency tariff bill. 














The Trail to 
Prosperity 


MALL business is essential 
to our national prosperity 
and has won for itself an impor- 
tant and an enduring place. But 
small business, however multi- 
plied, cannot undertake to serve 
the public in a big way where 
unity of service is necessary. 





This must be accomplished by great, 
highly specialized organizations, man- 
aged honestly and efficiently, and func- 
tioning to the benefit of all the people. 


Such an organization is the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). 


Its business is to refine crude petroleum 
into the many products needed by the 
people — to provide a system of distri- 
bution which will make them available 
everywhere, and to sell at a price which 
is fair to all. 


To accomplish this, 25,000 men and 
women devote all their time, energy, 
and intelligence to the task, while the 
stockholders have invested more than 
$200,000,000 of capital. 


In preparing to meet the demands of 
industry, agriculture, and motorists 
throughout the 11 Middle Western 
states served, the Company is now refin- 
ing petroleum to the limit of its vast 
refinery capacity. 


It is distributing gasoline, kerosene, and 
lubricating oils to its bulk stations 
throughout the territory in order that 
it may be in position to give immediate 
service when the Spring and Summer 
rush comes. 


Standard Oil Company 


{ Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


2402 








630 (26) WALLACES’ FARMER, April 8, 1924 








pared with 147 per cent for American LIBERTY BONDS. | last week 20c, week before 23c; e 


93 


4 
* prices, on the basis of Dun’s index - = -—-—---—- ——— = — firsts, last week 23%c, week hef¢ * 
"4 | number in March and 129 per cent on th ducks, last week 33c, week before 
| basis of Bradstreet’s in March. English . | geese, fancy fat, last week 20c, 













































































































































prices have declined from the high of 3 | “ec a eeee fat hens, last week 
tT wmmer al t ’ on efore 36c. 
’ : “ee last summer almo severely as have 3 : 4 
General Price Outlook American prices. There is now in circu . 
latior ’ he nit < 1 per r i 
PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD—W<s« dation + t { ed ites 105 per cent “x Market Report 
at . , ww that im « : is muc money per capita as before the eS | 
; : Rr ain order : war : LIVE STOCK AND MEATS 
Kn no i re " re 20 
tionship For the pre-war nor — hog prices declined 50 cents to $1 Der 
Dp 
mal price of , farn th last — 100 pounds the past week. Beef 
. , P , - ‘ > 
weet jin \ p . ~ The Week 8 Markets | and butcher cows and heifers steady ; 
10W is rv, in other wor 25 cents or real calves dow 
corn a iar A : ner cent of on —e CATTLE. | .~ a. ,- A — doy 
But ' = “ ne | ta ambs down about $1 
for 63 per « . | | 25 to 50 cents; fat ewes, 
freis 6 | of ~ | yearlings, 50 cents. April 1 
pre Dy t rates i ‘ C | EME“ WOOK . odes cicescece 100.00 97.58 | Prices Hogs, bulk of sales $8.75 to $9 7: 
co ' together $ t mn k before ..... 97.34 medium and good beef steers 
‘e = ps | Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4's $9.65, butcher cows and heifers $5 2 
CATTLE I nd fat cattle are now & « CI | mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are cal l feeder steers $7.50 to $9, light 
199 ner cent of pre-< eee : seateatinegenin ° 1S) td | No 15, 1927; third 4%’s mature Sept. 15 um weight veal calves to 
+s ‘ .¢ : : Med. and heavy wt. beef | 1828; fourth '4%’s mature Oct 15, 1938, lambs $7.50 t $19. feeding 1 I : 
: heats J ‘ ; : r steers (1,100 Ibs. up) | but are callable Oct. 15, 1933; Vicsory =apite ts cli Migr : : a rao ? t = 
‘a , p t for « . Cho and prin ~ 8 mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 95.f0, yearlings 9/ » oY, Tat ev $6 t 
fe t i ‘ Last we 1.320 9.88' 9 99 | @ble une 15, 1922 $7.25 Vi 
cutters E Week befor 9.45'10.25 9.68 Sea ial HAY. GRAIN—Prices fluctuated rap the = 
HOGS—Hea ! ) ‘ Go od : _ — a jin = = first half of the week, but trend w 
ho l per ¢ t 120 per ¢ t 1 “9 WOOK .« . 9 8.6 > The only advance during the w 
: ’ : Week before ie be 158 9.0 | ~ oe * = a : 
packing 4 per nt of pre-war Mattun | “4 on the th, due to the appreher n of 
normal Heavy he ure elling at a Last week .... g 875! 8.13 . S damage of growing crop by f ring 
big int on account of the large _ Week before . 8.43) 8.88! 8.58 m= ‘ weather. On the 30th liquidation Ars 
corn cot r Common S = grains for country account started a de. 
SHEEP AN WOOL-—-Lambs |} fallen 19 > ioe ale 7.63 8.08) 7.63 | v2 D cline that continued down to the close on 
» 11 ner cent art = cen CTOTOC 2220s (338) 8.25 8.08 ; “a = a - - , . lite ti 
a rf sate , . ae bl 1 wool Light weight beef steers Mixed ( lover No. 1— April 1 Private reports estimate winter 
at t.o Cent t B fon 1 oniy 85 per (1,100 lbs. down) La t week ones “ 16.75 22.50 wheat crop about 100.000.0000 hust 
cent of pre-war normal and prime 7. an ae re .. |e 16.75/22.50 greater than harvested last year after 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Cor is 90 per cent week . : 9 30! 9.95! 9.08 on I 4 Ke o. — si owing for abandoned acreage. Countr 
nen si 9 w ar 4 , ¢ @'4 ai «¢ 4 WOOK ..cccces eee >. OF , , 4 
of pre-war no il; oat 2 per cer No b “+ ’ 4 10 1.60 Week before .__. Fan holders in Kansas and Nebraska liquidat. 
aha cdgnarnty od nt und o. 1 aaa =" 8 29) £49) 89 Alfalfa, Choice— . ing cash wheat. Cash wheat at Minne 1D. 
northern wl 141 per cent. The wheat ‘oe ey ‘ » aai 8 68 et WOE 5 vc aens aca 20.50!22.50 olis down 3 to 10 cents on the first: mp. 
crop is or ibout 2 per cent above : oe has : Week before ........ 20.50/22.50 |} ports state almost impossible to 1 
normal, whereas the corn crop is 11 per Last weel 7.381 7.50! 7.13 —_— No. 1— that reduction. In Chicago cash 
- : . ! é J K seoeeovces ‘ i.o i.to wast w L- 18.00'90.75 le i 1cag as market 
cent above norma ind ti oats crop Week before +. 4 0 “3 oe a OPO CRS Sa eo » No. 2 red w . ’ ‘ r 
c ae 7.3 1.95) 7.7 We; eiRisin anion 7 0, 2 re inter wheat : N > har 
26 per cent Tin ns eter ef Once Butcher cattle— mM k a a Saar 18.00/2 ; : ite ve i ind is) hard 
a : . Heifers Alfalfa, Standard— 9 to 10 cents over Cl igo May 
»t .* ( , 4 per cent raat saat a 09 ol ey OE ME oe nee wine aied 14.00/18.25 mixed corn and No. 3 vellow 4 to 
t i A a See: Sees Se Oe Week be fore es 6.88] 7.50) 6.9 Alf be si : DELOTE oeeeeeees 14 00)18.25 under Chicago May corn. For tl wee 
cent arpgerT t it u i . 7 eee ee = : , 11ta ‘Oo 2 ‘ : be . - 
é . Cows , < Chicago May wheat down 614 cent 
ARM GRAI PRICE Jee ‘ ‘ ; , Last w EC waxe yaaa 110.25/14.75 247. E ee ‘ 
ac _ in R CES—Bec gg fo the Ta Baca SEE E 66 ; 88 WwW “hte ede -¥- ves $1.3474: May corn 4% cents, at 59 nts 
ns a ! . - ite ; y j h iandling | = Week before ..... 6 6.6 6.13 cb eeGec ee woe a . 2 rh Minneapolis wheat down 9 centa a 
i k Ss rit tern lia m c¢ ce Z > i su s > ° = 
d t und ther ier P mel 1 cal | Last ; 8! 4.93 Last week ...... eoeee.| 8.50 13.50 | $1.28%; Kansas City May 7% cents 
eceptive, 1 we herefore quote locs sas . 8 Week alien. 2 . ed = : i ‘ 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of | Wee 63 75: 5.38 avnmant k_before_.... Bs 13.50 $1 ae Winnipeg May 12% cents, at 
pre-war rn lowa elevators quoted | Canner GRAIN. $1.65% 
aieiee 96 conte far o0 sal enaic. m | ya eel See) eee | nnn = — HAY—Receipts light. Little inq: 
only 63 per cent of pre-war normal. Oats eader ; a =f Nice mee e prices steady. Slightly better int 
at lowa itors were 28 cents, or 67 Heavy S : displayed in prairie hay by Chicago 
per cent of pre-war normal At ter- Last wer ‘ vo! 8.50! 8.05 gE: rs r ; pase” Receipts Cincinnati liberal 
minal markets corn is 90 per cent and Week before — 8.25) 8.68! 8.40 i & ‘ oa easing off. Market moderately act 
oats 82 per cent of pre-war normal. The | Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) — g = n the decline. Shipping inquiries 
railroads, railroad workmen and grain eed ms ek teens -+++-/ 7.75) 8 13 7 68 ~- OD 6 y, a cause of excellent pasturage in 
handlers are still charging war-time Stock aoe ae eee ee 8.00) 8.25) 8.18 Corn, No. 2Y— "= sections Poorer grades remain in 
* s - Py 
rates for their services, but the farmer Steer Last week 9 19%, 52 demand, better quality well taken. Mar- 
receives only four-fifths of pre-war nor- Rest Week cesses 7.00! 7.20! 6.70 Pi = before ~-{ 61%) 524; .54% kets generally in good condition to absorb 
mal for the labor which he sells in the Week before ........ 7.13] 7.38! 7.25 Tans es oo : sg om ‘ increased offerings. Quoted: No. 1 tim 
. sas ee 56 g1 ; 1 - 
form of grain Cows and heifers- Week ‘ei ae 5g 48% 51 Ai t othy, $28 Memphis, $24 Chie: $23 ( 
1 { £ ofr ro ¢ ere Bes oo 1 Ole! wc" ( > y . at 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Rutter is 135 © a ag Fl ae 5.25) 6.38) 5.13 | Corn, No. 4¥— "| isles "2 cinnati; No. 2 timothy nati 
| ee efore 6% ° ». 63 ».50 ». 38 r : Ky 7 
per cent, cotton is 89 per cent, and clo- | ex beTto oo : Last week jaon 18 19 151 $20.50 Chicago, $24 Memphis; No. 1 al 
ver seed at 25 per bushel at Toledo | HOGS. Week before ..} 50 1 50 | falfa, $26.50 Memphis, $20 Cincinnati: No 
19 - — ae — | Oats, No. 2 . ; ner ee : ae 
is 131 per cent | Heavy (250 Ibs. up) | 1 ais “ aa a ae 1 prairie, $15.50 Minneapolis, $14 Kansas 
PROVISIONS—Lard is 101 per cent of Last week .......... 8.70) 9.08! 845 | Week betete 21 41 | 139 7! ai se | One 
pre-war normal, rib sides are 103 per | Week before . ae 9.50! 9.45! 9.18 Barley ‘ a ‘ o ; id FEED— Cottonseed meal market weak, 
cent, smoked bacon is 154 per cent and ae (200-250 Ibs. )— en 77 | Last week sees] 68 | | transactions small, quotations in all 
smoked ham is 189 per cent Packers | roan “ = ret taba . ‘ , 9.98) 9.38 | Week before 69 51 54 kets down about $2 Hominy feed 
~ ee POTOTOS sccccece 9.9 0.08!) 9.93 The J 2 . ¢ ic. fa 
ee oe ‘ke money on the higher Light (150 200 Ibs.) ™ — bed _— 1.541411.421%41/1.43 0 } and easier, $22 is asked in St L 
grades of pork products, and lose money Last week ......... 9.95! 9.95! 950 We se teal Adena: 1 ie 1 Riz “oi 1 April shipment offered at $20.50. Oat fee 
on the lower grades Week before Mes 10.18!10.70/10.08 eee a EE ho tacts |} quoted at $6.50 to $7 ji i 
. WE vase does 0.70 — — ‘ é $6. 9f 0 $7 in middle-we 
FUTURES—May corn is 87 per cent of | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) ene |} markets, with few takers. Bran 
pre-war, July corn is 89 per cent; May Lam, " ek eaenak as ? 00 : T_T. |. | « | = ~+| in northeastern markets at $27, midd 
oats are 79 per cent, July oats 83 per eek HeTOr C...e+6. 0.490) 10.05 . ah eae $96 on wt ‘anadian ; Sains yaa) 
cent: May wheat ts 11! J Gagex ae od Smooth, heavy packing v = n $26 transit Canadian middlings $26.50. 
: A a ; *. ) a x cent, July sows (250 Ibs. up) M4 é ° = Southeastern markets very quiet, most 
wheat 97 per cent; May lard is 105 per Last week | 8.00! 8.20) 7.50 2 u co 51° | prices unchanged but unsteady istress 
b eal : was MP ee { 7.5 = ni 8 Se ay ‘ ang 1 insteady Distress 
cent, July lard 109 per cent; May sides Week before ...... 8.75| 8.58) 8.25 z nileg|als sales of wheat feeds loaded in Minneap 
are 102 per cent, July sides 102 per cent Rough packing sows (200 = | & | & u. S olis awaiting buyers Shipping 
On the basis of May lard, heavy hogs : Ibs. up) S vigil 4ais ecteginnteaioe a 9 afar 
; - ) ut Pe es 7 onl Ol eee : real x a QA} Dv tions caused further break. Mill 
Chicago next May will sell at $8.68. O 4 POR seccccoces -} f (.00) 0.40 3gran— a Se ine diatrese oueies * 
the 1 og May ril les : in a Week before ......... 8.00| 7.85! 7.75 I —_ week ® os ee BEM Rae ing distress prices because of in 
~s e basi = iy rib sides they will sell Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— i “A ee erate - 34 “ + ze +4 00 33.00 production and prospects of cor 
or $8.43 tSecause of the good demand Last week | | 9 2 eek fore. .124.50/20,50/21.00/33.00 ; : 2 . . 
; a FOG seocccsssese Shorts— } j i improvement seet pulp easier, ten 
xr smoke neats hogs are ely ” ek efora | > s / ; : 
for smok d meats hogs a likely to sell : Week before ......... 10.38 Last week..../20.50/19.50'17.00/28.001 downward Gluten feed firm, « 
close t $10 in May rather than I Stock pigs | , , ; é r 
4 o in y. 1 ! n be- ra a ' adage 10.00 Week before. .}23.50 22.00/20.00 38 00 good. Quoted: 36 per cent cott 
' 9 as Os cbse seu wanes : > Rae H Hy oe : =e 
low ¢ Westie thafors 050 10.33 | Hominy Feed— meal, $22 Memphis; bran $17.50, m 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on — pA ET ESET ES aitciney | ast week... ./28.00 ; 8 00 $16.50, Minneapoli flour middlir $25 
: ° a » D g S IK { 1kS ee 
corn and oats from lowa to Chicago are SHEEP. } one k re fore. ./28.00 28.00 red-dog $30, Chicago: linseed meal $4 
196 per cent of pr r normal. at ——___— —_—__— ieee il Meal (0. p.) | | a alec Bie Monette chek re 
mode i. . 74 ‘ B- - « n r - . Pi Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | ! Last week 13.00 10 00 Buffalo and Minneapolis: No. 1 Ifalfa 
F e anc ogs i e cen 1e - } j 
. medium to prim¢ | | Week efore } | . $2 ; ouis: hi ¢ ellov 
erage railroad workman gets $1,800 a 1 ast Bund 4 ’ } 1 9 ¢2 Bond be. we 13 00" 40.00 } ~ al, hy x “ts ee bose white and y ws 
year, as compared with $800 in 1914, or Week before .. apy 9.13 per cent)— | | | s16 hen stor ag aan wee ew pare 
220 per cent of pre-war normal Lambs (85 Ibs. up), medi- | Last week..../38.00 | | peritee 2 Ng $19 Ct pi dri : be 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS—Pig-iron is um to prime— Week before. .|38.00 ers grains, $28 Milwaukee, ri 
168 per cent of pre-war, coke 126 per RSRRE, WOOK ca ccssees 8.45 8.63) 8.00 | Tankage | | delphia 
cent, copper 72 per cent, petroleum 152 9.00) 9.13) 8.63 Last week....| 65.00|.....].....157.50 DAIRY PRODUCTS—Rutter markets 
per cent, lumber 175 per cent and Port 5 seaeee before.. 65.00).....]... 57.50 unsettled. Prices in eastern markets dow! 
, peacoat an e sas 7 7.63] 6.75 ziuten— . . 9 ‘ re 2 - tee 
land cement 212 per cent Week DOTOTS ..cccccecl Gl 7.88) 6.63 Last week... 37.00 oe — ss os pare oe eee we n 
FARM-HAND WAGES--Wages of farm- Yearling wethers, medium Week before en 37.00 = a recovered and closed 1% cents ? 
hands in Iowa in 1921 ure evidently to prim: | “*Quotations 7 — = — sees er than a week ago Chicago market has 
I : : ’ _- — uots at Des Moines in ton lots; : : : , 
going to average around $18 a month apg ee Rashes sie oe Bie 8 - 7.13 | all other points, car lots held steadier, with practically no declint 
lower than in 1920. Indications are that Ew po x : * a" *. 4.0 8 7.38 OMAHA STOCKERS AND FEEDERS and a sharp advance on the first 
J es € i Y Oo "ne ce e ° 
farm-hand wages will average about 155 1 as a a Cnor rol & ee i $$ — | of domestic butter barely taking car 
per cert of pre-war this year as com- Week before .........{ 5.70! 5.63] 5.38 =z demand. Closing prices, 92 score: New 
pared with 220 per cent of pre-war last Feeder lambs, medium to j i % York 49 cents, Chicago 47 cents, Phila 
year choice | so | = = £ delphia 49% cents, Boston 49 cent Dan- 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New Last weer k haus 8.00) 8.38) 7.50 l= So) es ish butter in liberal supply New 3 but 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of | — Week before ..... 8.13] 8.25! 7.63 9 | toley prices firmly held i 
| ; Tr) = = ~— me ~ - 2 =|/&° , ° ; 
prewar normal! Railroad wages are | NOTE —Unless otherwise stated, all 2 SOLS a COTTON—The average price of mide 
290 per cent of nre-war normal | classes of live stock are quoted at an av- . - ie ~—. | dling spot cott ot nated 
COST OF LIVING—The cost _ ft liv erage of prices from common to choice Feeder steers (1,000 Ibs ae ewe. CORCON IB the ten ae ee 
e com =6Of 6Sving FOREIGN EXCHANGE up)— spot markets closed at 11.19 cents pe 
now averages about 175 per cent of pre- pe eee ae aie Last week ............] 8.88] 8.38] 7.63 pound; New York May futures, 1189 cent& 
war normal, with the probability of a Feeder steers (750 to —United States Bureau of Mark 
decline to 160 per cent by July 1 om 1,000 Ibs.) } 
sin ad | : > Last week +9 7 99 ie casts ¢ 
FARM LAND—lowa land early in 1921 | @ 2 aeek ps week ....... 8.63) 8.13) 7.38 | EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
was approximately 185 per cent of pre- = | + 5 aie ts =e | | . . » if 
| a BS S Last week ot apes The exports of lard the last ek 19 
war normal, and land generally in the > oo |? - aia a eee ’ (.63) 6.63 - : . 
e- > . | > eo | °°. Feeder cows March were 14,251,000 pounds, as come 
twelve north-central states was 160 per b Qo . ¥ I t | : > ase 4 a} 
. r an : 3 in |os ABE WOOK 6.2.2.5: 6.00) 5.59 pared with 16,945,000 pounds tl week 
cent. Very littte land is now being sold Dy a7 jo* Stock cows— | before and 5,859,000 is for the samé 
except at forced sales, but it seems | British sterling ex- i it eae Last week ....... 1 63/1 4.50 ! suk k at win oS abe sntecag “sig os cae 
here has been a decline of 8 per cent change Stock heifers— | 13 957 000 sal ag Se ogee A aaa eo 
from the high point of early 1920 Last week ... .. -/$4.867 8 Last week 5.88 %,997,000 pounds the last week in Ma aa 
. Stock calves as compared with 12,316,000 pounds ™ 
vo ee for the 





5.75 | week before and 5,679,000 pounds 
“————_ | same week last year. 


BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside Week before ....... . 
-— Piaein York City for the month of —- — | 193 0704/36.4 | 
Ve f > wera 155 2 e BSL WOOK see ee reese Ads UG 36. | 
February were 155 per cent. Week before ....... ies .0693/35.9 | MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
| a . 
PRICES. 


Last week 











MISCELLANEOUS—English prices on a | German mark— TANKAGE 
gold basis early in Marct vere 15 AS reek | .2382 59] 6.7 : 
per cent a geomet no ag as a. yo ve i — 168 He PR geet Pag ee notes A extras, last week Mason City tankage was $55 in carload 
, Re Pt ee Sd RE 2c, week before 45%c; cheddar cheese, lots and $60 in ton lots. ( 3h 





